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A PENNY is worth about one cent in U.S. 
rrencyv, but is ibout tw ice as big. 
IWwelve English pennies make a shilling. 
rate of exchange is highly favorable 

You can actually spend two grand 


ks in Britain for under 5200. 


SHILLING. | qual to 14¢. Twenty-one shil- 
hinng ake a “guinea,” which ts so aristo- 
cratic that there isn’t a coin or banknote 


it all. You can do a lot with onc 


lingy—rour Windsor Castle, see the 


Wels, OF VISIT Hampton Court 


Tourist’s 


(suide to British 


Money 


(Take it with you when you go) 


FLORIN. A two-shilling piece —28¢. The 
first florins were minted in Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign and were known as “God- 
less florins.” due to the omission of the 
usual Latin initials signifving “by the 
Cirace of God” after the Queen’s name. 


20 SHILLINGS 


equal £1 (ONE POUND) 


SIXPENCE. The silver sixpence is the 
equivalent of 7¢, and a delightful little 
coin it is. The slang word for sixpence is 
“tanner.” Traveling by rail in Britain can 
cost less than 3¢ a mile. And bus travel 
works out at about 2¢ a mile. 


HALF-CROWN. lio shillings and sixpenc 
—or 35¢. Today, for only a half-crow1 
you can visit almost any of 450 castk 
and mansions now open to the public 
Stately homes like Blenheim Palacc 
Chatsworth House and Glamis Castle. 


ONE POUND. Fquivalent of $2.80. There 
a bill for this—also for ten shillings. Bi 
U.S. law won't let us show either. Th 
British slang for a pound is “quid.” Ca 
it what you like, it buys you a fine se 
at the theater. Note: There’s a Scottis 
shilling in our picture, It has only o1 
lion on its crest. Can you spot it? 


For free British Travel Kit, see a travel age: 
or write to Box 315. British Travel Assn. 1 
New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles 
606 So. Hill St.; In Chicago—39 So. LaSalle St 
In Canada—90 Adelaide St. West, Toronto. 
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Provocative... 


Two Books Penetrating Today’s Headlines to Examine the Underlying Issues 































On the following pages the Book Find Club offers you 
three outstanding selections FREE with your 

first selection. We invite you to choose 

The Poisons in Your Food and Man and God 

in Washington (two books counting as one selection) 
as a part of your introductory gift 


WN \. 


/ 
4/ 


Blanshard 


The Poisons in Your Food 


“Virtually every bite of food you eat has been 
treated with chemicals: dyes, bleaches, preserva- 





tives, flavors, noxious sprays, acidifiers, alkalizei 
deodorants, moisteners, drying agents, dis- 
infectants, maturers, fortifiers, and many more. 
“Stale products appear fresh, unsanitary practices 
are used, inferior quality is masked, and 
nutritionally inferior or worthless chemicals are 
substituted for more costly natural ingredients.” 
—Wiii1amM Lonccoop 


This timely study is fully documented with 
incontrovertible facts and alarming conciusions. 
Of equal importance, Mr. Longgood ends with 
suggestions not only for changing legislations, 
but for those wanting to select their food 

in a way assuring the greatest nutrition 

and safety. 


GOD AND MAN IN WASHINGTON 
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Bi God and Man in Washington 
ns “I have tried to preserve in these pages a point of view that is neither secularist nor 
os sectarian, a point of view appropriate for a tolerant liberal democrat who believes in the 
"7 practice of freedom in a pluralistic society.” 
TIS —PauL BLANSHARD 
Ol 
Surveying the whole panorama of church-state relations throughout America, 
Paul Blanshard attacks the sentimentalism and evasive platitudes which lead men to 
pretend there is no religious issue in American politics. 
ige? This is no militant tract, but a calm consideration of a major-political and moral issue. 
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..-a new dual selection of THE BOOK FIND CLUB 











The Golden Age of 
American History, 
edited by Frank 
Freidel. Retail $7.50. 


Member's price $4.75. 


ate 





The Armchair Science 
Reader, edited by 

isabel S. Gordon and 
Sophie Sorkin. Retail 


The Creation of 
Woman, Theodor Reik. 
Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 


History of European 
Morals, W. E. H. 
Lecky. Retail $5.00. 





The Third Rose: 
Gertrude Stein and 
Her World, John 
Malcolm Brinnin. Re- 


The Rise and Fall of 


Rationalism in Europe, 


W. E. H. Lecky. Retail 
$5.00. 





Advertisements for 
Myself, Norman 
Mailer. Retail $5.00. 
Member’s price $3.75. 


A History of Western 


Morals, Crane Brinton, 


Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s 


The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 


y 


America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 











$7.95. Member's 


tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4.95. 


price $3.95. 
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MAN IN WASHINGTON Blanstard 





The Roots of American 
Communism, Theodore 
Draper. Retail $6.75. 

Member's price $4.50, 


The Poisons in Your Food, William 
Longgood; and God and Man in 
Washington, Paul Blanshard. Combined 
retail price $7.45. Member's price 
(for both books) $4.50. 


i. 


My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.75. Member's 
price (for both books) 
$4.50, 


The Cool World, 
Warren Miller. Retail 
$3.75. Member’s 
price $2.75. 





Shakespeare and 
Company, Sylvia 
Beach; and Human 
Nature and the Human 
Condition, Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.45. Member's 
price $4.75, 


J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 


Take 
OYthree 
books 


free 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


The American Past, 
Roger Butterfield. 
Retail $6.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 





> 


The Age of Jackson, 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. $6.00. Member’s 


price $3.50. 
e-. 





The Dream of the 
Red Chamber. Retail 
$7.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 


The Iliad of Homer, 
translated by 
Richmond Lattimore, 
Retail $4.50. 


Land Without Justice, 
Milovan Djilas. Re- 
tail $5.75. Member's 
price $3.95. 





The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 


The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 


price $4.50. price $4.75. 


SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene- 
fits and privileges of membership, we invite 
you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. 
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Lincoln and the Civil > A History of the The Living Theatre, The Complete Works A Death in the Family, 
War, Courtland Canby, a Warfare of Science Elmer Rice. Retail of Nathanael West. James Agee. Retail 
Retail $5.00. with Theology in $5.50. Member's Retail $6.50. Mem- $3.95. Member’s 

Christendom, Andrew price $3.95. ber’s price $3.95, price $2.75. 


D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.00. 
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The Man Who Would The Loom of History, Dialogues of Alfred The Sleepwalkers, The Most of S. J. 
Be God, Haakon Herbert J. Muller. North Whitehead. Re- Arthur Koestler. Perelman. Retail 
Chevalier. Retail The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $7.50. Mem- tail $5.00. Member's Retail $6.95. Mem- $5.95. Member's 
$4.95. Member's Retail $5.95. Member’s price $3.95. ber’s price $4.75, price $2.50. ber’s price $4.50. price $3.95, 
price $3.75. 
LJ | a 
The Sociological The Power Elite, C. The Golden Bough, The Masks of God: Poets in aLandscape, The Origins of Psy- Studies on Hysteria, 
Imagination, C. Wright Mills. Retail Sir James Frazer. Primitive Mythology, Gilbert Highet. Retail! choanalysis: Sigmund Sigmund Freud and 
Wright Mills. Retail $6.00. Member's Retail $3.95. Mem- Joseph Campbell. Re- $6.50. Member’s Freud's Letters. Re- Josef Breuer. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s price $3.75. ber’s price $3.25, tail $6.00. Member's __ price $4.50. tail $6.75. Member's $5.50. Member's 
price $3.95. price $4.50. price $3.75. price $3.95. 
or Sitiny —y te 
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The Odyssey: The Notebooks of A History of Sexual 

A Modern Sequel, Leonardo da Vinci, Customs, Dr. Richard 

Nikos Kazantzakis. edited by Edward Lewinsohn. Retail 

Retail $10.00. Mem- MacCurdy. One-volume $5.95. Member's 

ber’s price.$5.95, edition. Retail $7.50. price $4.50, 
Member's price $5.00. 





THE DIFFERENCE! 

AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on 
the books you take. Furthermore, on certain 
choices your savings will reach and even ex- 
ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the bcoks 
shown here. Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much as $34.70. 


BONUS BOOKS After every fourth selec- 
ton that you choose you will receive a valu- 
2dle bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


* Two books counting as one selection 





A Grammar of Motives, 





Mes 


He 









215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates— 
in the next twelve months, with the understanding that | am to 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the five additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection— 
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Please print full name 
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CA crv acccseeen ovcevecceeere Zone... . State... 


(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 


B60-33 





A Rhetoric of Motives, Chinese Art, William The William Saroyan 


Kenneth Burke. Re- Kenneth Burke. Re- Willets. One-volume Reader. Retail $5.95. 
tail $5.00. Member's tail $3.95. Member’s edition. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.95, 
price $3.00. . price $3.00. 


























He Did His Job 


The Chancellor was in our country 
only a few days, long enough, how- 
ever, to do the job for which he has 
no rival. He met most of our leaders, 
and he made all of them uncom- 
fortable. Konrad Adenauer is a man 
on leave from the western Pantheon, 
but somehow his superior power and 
his own indomitable will keep him 
among the living, in flagrant viola- 
tion of actuarial laws. At his age, 
he really has no business being so 
much alive. 

The Chancellor takes full advan- 
tage of his privilege and makes ev- 
erybody feel ill at ease—first of all, 
his own people. Sometimes he is in- 
clined to take what may be only 
figments of his imagination too se- 
riously, and speaks out accordingly. 
He has made it fairly clear, for in- 
stance, that he has qualms about 
the Spirit of Camp David and doubts 
the determination of the American 
and the British representatives to 
hold their own in dealing with 
Khrushchev. 

Sometimes he speaks out of turn, 
as when, just before leaving Wash- 
ington, he suggested that the West 
Berliners ought to be consulted 
about the future of their city. Why 
the West Berliners alone, and not 
those living on the eastern side, as 
has been suggested before? Were 
the West Berliners to express in a 
plebiscite (as they certainly would) 
their will to remain free, would this 
mean that the western leaders are 
forbidden to discuss the future of 
the city at the summit? Or if there 
has to be a discussion, would our 
leaders be bound by a mandate from 
the Berliners? If so, how is it to 
be defined? 

Obviously the Chancellor spoke, 
as he himself said, out of a sudden 
inspiration, and somewhat thought- 
lessly. And yet at bottom he hap- 
pens to be profoundly and absolutely 
right. The Berlin plebiscite must be 
considered as something that has 








already taken place, and is irrev- 
ocable; for the western leaders 
are responsible for the people 
of West Berlin and are account- 
able to them. 


The Great Commoner 


Although most Britons feel happily 
democratic about the fact that Prin- 
cess Margaret is going to marry a 
commoner, there is a growing cam- 
paign to prove that he’s not as com- 
mon as all that. An assistant editor 
of Debrett’s Peerage has announced 
to a waiting world that Mr. Arm- 
strong-Jones has royal blood in his 
veins, and we can all breathe more 
easily in the knowledge that the 
young man is in fact no other than 
the direct twenty-second-generation 
descendant of a daughter of Ed- 
ward I, who ruled England during 
the thirteenth century. 

The only snag is that according 
to our own calculations, twenty-two 
successive dilutions leave Mr. Arm- 
strong-Jones with rather less than 
one four-millionth part of royal 
blood. There comes a point in proofs 
of a man’s imperial heritage at which 
it is difficult to conceal his cos- 
mic commonness. 


Oil on Troubled Waters 


No doubt about it, the age of tele- 
vision is having its effect on the ora- 
tory one hears even in such citadels 
as the United States Senate. There 
has been a marked decline in elo- 
quence like that once heard from 
the late Senator Walter George (D., 
Georgia), who could attain thunder- 
ous climaxes and bring his col- 
leagues running from the cloakroom. 
The present-day politician learns to 
modulate his tones and restrict his 
gestures so as to keep within the 
confines of the twenty-one-inch pic- 
ture tube. Above all, he has learned 
to curb the soaring leaps of imagery 
so dear to the orators of yore. 
Perhaps that is the reason why 






THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


even among his fellow senators the 
Republican leader, Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, is regarded as something 
of a museum piece. When he gets up 
to speak he resembles the venerable 
solons of a bygone age. 

The most eloquent senators, start- 
ing cold, usually hover for a time, 
jaw flapping, until the mind sends 
impulse and direction to the tongue. 
Not so Senator Dirksen. He needs 
but to open his mouth and the great 
rolling spherical phrases begin to 
bubble out. He never has to pause 
to find a connective, never search 
his memory for the elusive word. 
Like a mighty pipe organ, he has 
merely to regulate the wind volume 
to achieve awesome effects. With his 
back turned to the Senate press gal- 
lery, his barest whisper is clearly 
audible in its farthest reaches. 

This is a quite different Dirksen 
from the snarling, sneering politician 
who jabbed his finger toward Dewey 
at the 1952 Republican convention 
and sought to prod the party’s bit- 
ter memories in a futile effort to de- 
feat Eisenhower. Nor is this any 
longer the pretentious Dirksen who 
played the role of judge during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings while, in 
fact, being heart and soul an ad- 
vocate of the Wisconsin demagogue. 

Today, the minority leader's heart 
belongs to Eisenhower. This new 
Dirksen is mellower, more melliflu- 
ous. The dough of his argument is 
often leavened with the yeast of hu- 
mor. More and more, nowadays, his 
discourses printed in the Congres- 
sional Record are punctuated by 
those gladsome brackets [laughter]. 
He is the master of the wrong meta- 
phor rightly conceived to wow his 
listeners. Even when he protested 
against beating “this old bag of 
bones” in defending Clare Boothe 
Luce’s nomination, one suspected 
that the slip was intentional. 

Carrying the administration's ban- 
ner, Senator Dirksen has been at his 
very best during the civil-rights de- 


bate. At one moment he cried 
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WHICH 3 OF THESE FIRST-RATE BOOKS DO YOU WANT FOR*] EACH? 
Have you noticed that even though most books are‘reviewed favorably, many prove to be disappointing 
once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those 
books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by America’s most 
distinguished editorial board — Jacques Barzun, W. H. Auden, and Lionel Trilling. Their selections 
from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events are 
reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming 
e membership, which includes scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own 
: contributions to the world of culture. The marvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save 
iy 
: you up to 50% or more through member’s prices and free selections. Surely there are three books below 
. that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction to membership in America’s most 
discriminating book service. : 
: SBC Autice Qaulettatal stele) aicvela lay 
; 
. My = LOVE AND DEATH IN THE APOLOGIES TO THE 
s AMERICAN NOVEL by THE ANGER OF IROQUOIS by Edmund 
Leslie Fiedler. An enter- ACHILLES by Robert he f 
t é taining, major study of Graves. By far the best 
O , 3 American literature — modern translation of 
e ; wide in range, rich in the Iliad, in a beauti- tS 
ge 4 content — by a contro- : ; ful, illustrated edition. roved by:aA 
h _ versial, first-rate critic . . . $1 nal machine 
1. oes $8.50 society. $4.95 
S 
THE MANSION by Wil- THE HENRY MILLER a4 
€ A TREASURE CHEST OF Seda Peadhnne: Yen tion READER. American cen- 
Ss TALES. Marvelous sto est novel by a master sorship has prevented 
4 ries, for children 8 or yteller the London many of Henry Miller's 
older, 25 items in all, books from being pub- 
V including 5 full-length lished. The moral impor- 
books. A volume adults nattinn 2 tance of his writings is 
also can read with rid swerr: A fatetu acknowledged by all who 
n drama told with compas 
pleasure. $4.95 ion ‘and buck: SAae have had a chance to 
n ston 3 — know them. $6.50 
y 
; THE HOUSE OF JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR THE MIND OF AN 
n INTELLECT by Jacques a dual selection) by ASSASSIN by Isaac Don 
- Barzun. How intellect, Lawrence Durrell. JUS- Levine. The remarkable 
a the prime force in West- TINE’S epigraph is by narrative of an extraor- 
ern Civilization, is being Freud: “I am accustom- dinary criminal, the man 
\ destroyed by our culture ing myself to the idea of who killed Leon Trotsky 
0 in the name of art, sci- regarding every sexual with a pickax. It reveals 
; ence, and philanthropy. act as a process in which the terrifying personal 
€ A national best-seller. four persons are in- history of a Soviet agent. 
n $5.00. volved.” $7.00 $4.50. 
a 
; AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer OSCAR WILDE by Frank THE AGES OF MAN by a 
. Prize-winning James Harris. Now available for William Shakespeare, se- 
t Agee, author of A DEATH the first time in 30 lected and arranged by 
\ IN THE FAMILY, was the years, this book was de George Rylands. This re 
. mest movie critic this scr ibed by H.L. Menc en markable book, long out 
. country ever had. Book as “the best bi of print, is now avail- 
is includes Agee’s classic done by an A able only in this special 
= ee ase eerertpe:: c ; Mid-Century edition. ‘ $1 
r lightful reading. $7 
s : , $4.95 
a = RESERVATION 209 
\ 0 TO BE A DRAGON by : : 
Marianne Moore iia THREE PLAYS BY JOHN THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
. Rape E. LOOK BACK 107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
STUDIES by Robert “ TG. kway 
* - N Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
| a GEORGE DILLON—THE Book Society Enter my FREE subscription to THE 
is { distir ER “Mr: Os MID-CENTURY magazine (the most talked-about new 
f D is by esta ENTERTA IN a wi . literary publication in many years) and begin my 
d = for Staal publishe $ dia u membership by sending me the three selections I have 
f sia F ase listed below. I need choose only four more selections 
f i at reduced prices during the coming year, for which 
I shall receive a fifth selection free, and will be under 
] 3 no further obligation. 
d MYTHOLOGIES by W MY THREE SELECTIONS 
7 B 
Yeats. Tales of the un CHOOSE 
Canny an ernat oO 
\- a é NAME 
- | ee Wana YOUR |... 
S city CO  ——— 
x SE LECTIO NS M oO V & © Please charge my account and bill me for $3 plus 
d $1 the shipping charge of S4c for all three books. 
00 My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay 
th t ) 
of FO R $ L Each (New York City residents please add 9c sales tax) 
a 
m 
5 
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IMPORTANT 
READING 
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The 5 es 
United 3 

States in the 
World Arena 


A Stupy IN REcENT HIstTory 


By W. W. ROSTOW 
Professor of 
Economic History, M.1.T. 

A searching analysis of the na- 
ture of American society, and 
our past, present, and probable 
future dealings in world affairs. 
Professor Rostow identifies a 
national style of approaching 
problems and sees a need for a 
radical change in our habits of 
dealing with international prob- 
lems. “This is unquestionably 
one of the most significant in- 
terpretative treatments of the 
American national stvle and 
destiny that has ever been writ- 
ten ...a volume which will 
stir and shape thought for years 

to come.” 
—JOHN F. KENNEDY. $8.75 


The 
Future 
as 
History 
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By ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


Author of 
The Worldly Philosophers 


Forcefully Mr. Heilbroner ex- 
pounds the “grandiose design” 
whereby the conditions of the 
present — population growth, 
military stalemate, nationalism, 
progress — derive from the past 
and dictate the future. Soberly 
he explores what this future 
holds for us as heirs of the West- 
ern tradition. 


“One of the most remarkable 
books I’ve read in the last ten 
vears ...a courage and honesty 
that are very rare indeed.” 
—JOHN FISCHER. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


i HARPER & BROTHERS | 
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Excelsior when even so ardent a civ- 
il-rightser as Senator Wayne Morse 


(D., Oregon) held back: 


was a soldier trumpeting righteous- 
ness in this cause. I thought perhaps 
he was marching with our phalanx in 


the direction of some improvement | 


in civil rights and civil liberties.” 

A short time later, he counseled 
caution when he was one against 
eighty-five in defending the adminis- 
tration’s desire to restrict the bill’s 
anti-bombing provision: 

“I am like the spirit of that old 
spiritual. I go ‘inching along’ and 
I am content to inch up a 


little in this field in the interest of 


progress. ... 

But even in defeat he has been 
magnanimous: 

“Mr. JouHNsON or Texas: What is 
the Senator’s pleasure? 


“Mr. Dirksen: The Senator's | 


pleasure would be that since we 
have plowed a good, big nuclear hole 
in the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, we now ad- 
journ. [Laughter.]” 


These Things Were Said... 


@ Another [Finch trial] juror, Mrs. 
Genevieve Lang, said she had some 
doubts of the doctor’s guilt. “That's 
why I voted for second-degree mur- 
der,” she told a reporter.—AP report. 
@One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of sound’s effectiveness is 
Muzak, the company which supplies 
“canned music” for banks, office 
buildings, factories and restaurants 
all around the world. . .. When work- 
ers report in the morning the mu- 
sic they hear is, comparatively, rest- 
ful and slow-paced. . . . But as the 
morning wears on the energy runs 
down, the tempo of the music is 
subtly accelerated, and the stimulus 
is injected in the toiler’s ears, along 
with the balmy assurance of well- 
being. The upward curve on the pro- 
ductivity chart proves the results.— 
Article in the American Weekly. 
While the Senator is indulging me, 
let me say that, while a one-man 
| government, or a totalitarian state is 
| very offensive to my philosophy of 
| government, in my opinion, if we 
| must have a dictator, Trujillo has 
| 


been about as liberal a dictator 
as a country could have.—Senator 
| Richard Russell. 
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“I thought, of course, the Senator | 


clontertoctertenteetorte 


| A Perceptive 
Political Psychoanalysis” 
of Troubled France 
by a Former Member of 
De Gaulle’s Personal Staff 


The French 
and the 


~ Republic 


| By Cuartes Moraze, Director of 
| Studies, Centre des Hautes Etudes and 
| Professor, Institut des Sciences Poli- 
tiques 





Translated by JEAN-JacQues DEeMoREST, 
Professor of Romance Literature, Cornell 
University, with a Preface by Manio 
Eravupi, Professor of Government, 
Cornell University 


A Frenchman tries to explain his coun- 
try in geographic, economic, and socio- 
psychological terms, and suggests what 
attitudes and conditions may have con- 
tributed to her problems. 

The American Historical Review said 
of this book: “The result is an extra- 
ordinary display of fireworks, which 
come thick and fast. . . a thoroughly 
enlightening discourse on modern 
France, her origins, her present troubles 
(not least, her North African misfor- 
tunes), and her prospects.” 

224 pages, illus., paper, $3.50 


Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH IF YOU ACT NOW. The distinguished 
books shown here sell regularly at prices up to $8.50 apiece. 
But you can own any three for less than three dollars. 


Most of these books are Marboro Book Club “exclusives” 
(you would have to pay full price for them anywhere else). 
So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then this is no 
ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was 
established for readers who know what they want without 
reference to the bestseller lists — people who often must 
pay a penalty for their good taste in the form of high prices 
for books that meet their demands. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the 
Marboro Book Club enables readers who share the same 
discerning tastes to pool their purchasing power and there- 
by save an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool 
makes possible important savings through low Members’ 
Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selections (or 
alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of 
your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer 
means you can start saving today. 

REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the three books you 
want to own for less than $1 each. You’ll save as much as 
$21.00 on regular bookstore prices. Act today while this 
special offer lasts. 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH THIS COUPON 





membership 








EXCLUSIVE: MARBORD BOOK CLUB 





UP TO $23.95 WORTH OF BOOKS 


(AND SUCH BOOKS!) 


with 


COLLECTED || 
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suaders. The best-selling exploration 
of class behavior in America. 
List Price $4.50 


© THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
OLD MASTERS. By Joachim Fernau. 
Illustrated with 230 plates in full 


color, this volume covers the entire 
field of Old Master painting, from 
and 


_—- and Giotto to Blake 
Goya List Price $6.75 


2.55 COLLECTED ESSAYS BY ALDOUS 

The author of Brave New 
RUxtE if his witty and shocking best 
—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar- 
cotics, the whole range of human folly 
and endeavor. List Price $5.00 


O Lan ky ag a AND THE MODERN 
RLD. By Albert William Levi. A 
Nab the analysis of the dilemma of 
modern man as exemplified in 16 
outstanding thinkers of our time-- 
among them Sartre. Russell, Ein- 
stein, Dewey, Whitehead, Freud, 
Veblen, Toynbee and Lenin. 

List Price $7.50. 
O THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. 
Barzun’s witty, merciless 
new book about the Sacred Cows of 
American Culture. List Price $5.00 


© PRETEXTS BY ANDRE GIDE. Ed. by 
Justin OBrien. ‘The quintessence 
of Gide. His essays, aphorisms, por- 
traits, prefaces and imaginary inter- 
views available in English for the 

"tN. ¥. Times. 
List Price $5.00 


first time. 
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YOURS FOR ONLY $2.95 WITH 
A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP. 
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f THE STATUS SEEKERS. ity Vance () A CONCISE HISTORY OF OF MODERN | 
Packard, author of The Hidden Per- 


PAINTING. Iby Sir Herbert Kead 

From Cezanne to Picasso and Pollock. 
“Copiously and discerningly illus- 
trated to aid us in understanding one 
of the great developments of our 
times.’’—Howard Devree. 495 plates, 
100 in full color. List Price $7.50 


LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis 
Untermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan 
Thomas—the intimate lives of the 
133 men and women whose genius, 
passions, and vices created 1,000 
years of poetry in the English lan- 
guage. List Price $7.95 


O THE HENRY MILLER READER 
Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The best 
of Miller, including writings from 
banned works such as Tropic of Can 
cer. ‘One of the most beautiful prose 
styles today.’"— Mencken. 

List Price $6.50 

O THE NEW_ GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Ed. by Theodor 
H. Gaster 
newly annotated in the light of new 
anthropological discoveries. ‘‘Enables 
one to appreciate Frazer anew.*’ 
—Clyde Kluckhohn. List Price $8.50 

( FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- 
ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation 


Completely revised an 


ity—from sexual ethics to religion. 

100 pages List Price $6.00 

[™ OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 

Keik. Freud’s most famous pupil an- 

alyzes the hidden nature of mascu- 
linity and femininity. 

List Price $7.50 


| Jacques 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 131 Varick St, New York 13, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro Book Club. Please send me 
the THREE books checked at the left at only $2.95 plus shipping for all three. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a Monthly 
Advance Bulletin and I may decline any book simply by returning the printed 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four additional books (or 
alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve months; and 
I may resign at any time thereafter. I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for 
every four additional books I accept. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE STATE, 


© I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid). MR-648 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied with this SPECIAL OFFER, 
you may return the books within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled. 
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WOULD YOU INVEST $1 
TO CASH IN ON YOUR 


WRITING ABILITY? 


Here's How You, Too, Can 

Write for Money ... Give 

The Editors Material They Will 
Pay Spot Cash For! 







The amazing new book ‘‘Writing For Money,"’ edited 
by Jack Lait shows you how to find, develop and sell 
your story ideas. Learn every trick-of-the-trade in 
writing beginning with the Short Story, Pulp and 
Confession Stories, Newspaper Writing, Sunday Sup- 
plement Feature Articles, Trade Journals, Theatre, 
Technique of the Picture Story, ete.—plus a special 
article on ‘‘How To Protect Literary Property.’’ 
“Writing For Money’’ is a practical guide to writing 
for profit, writing as a career or for spare-time money. 
Only $! postpaid. Meney Back —Order Now! 
Padell Book Co., Dept K-R 
817 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE SOFT LIFE 


ERIC SEVAREID 


LONDON 
he news that citizens of the 
United States are wrestling with 

their collective soul is now getting 
some serious attention among fas- 
cinated European intellectuals. One 
school of them, chiefly in England 
and France, has been telling Europe 
for years that America has become 
a tinny carnival of comfort, empty of 
purpose, giving no thought to the 
morrow. Now that the American pop- 
vlar press has taken up the same 
theme, the aforementioned Euro- 
peans feel both gratification—‘‘we 
told you so’’—and private chagrin that 
their monopoly of the theme is ended. 
Actually, worry that America is losing 
its sense of moral and national pur- 
pose has been a concern of some 
American thinkers for at least a dec- 
ade; their difficulty was breaking in- 
to print, against the flood tide of 
published assurances by those who 
counted the new cars and concluded 
all was for the best in the best of 
all possible countries. Now that Time 
magazine, usually dedicated to the 
proposition that power, money, and 
success sufficiently fill life‘s Holy 
Grail, has joined the worriers, soul 
searching presumably has become re- 
spectable, even in the board room 
and the country club. 


hose Englishmen who like to think 

of England as a wise and mellow 
Athens in relation to America as a 
Rome of sounding brass are very 
quick right now with the reprints and 
commentaries. The TV quiz scandals 
were highly popular in those circles, 
and even a book, in this case 
Thomas Griffith's The Waist-High 
Culture, won a place the other night 
on one of Britain’s more popular and 
light-minded television programs. 

TV scandals, juvenile delinquency, 
milksop education, things like the 
New York meat and fuel-oil con- 
sumer-gouging rackets, are symptoms 
of the American illness, but the big 
mirror that reflects the whole condi- 
tion into the foggiest corners of 
thought is the example of Soviet Rus- 
sia. The alarm bells are ringing and 
their clangorous melody says that 
Russia—disciplined, dedicated to so- 
cial and state purposes—is going to 
tower over us one day soon as the 
world leader, both in national power 
and in production for living. The 
President answers that America’s 
moral strength is its sure base of sur- 
vival and pre-eminence; but it 
is evidence that this very moral 


strength itself is dissolving that dis- 
turbs thoughtful Americans and fas- 
cinates the European observers. 

Maybe the rust has replaced the 
iron in the American spinal cord. 
We'd hate to pronounce any final 
judgment, but we thought it of in- 
terest to forward the news that a fair 
number of Russian intellectuals now 
feel the same way about their coun- 
try, now point to Communist China 
as the nation of true discipline and 
purpose, as the people who may well 
eutclass Russia one day. 


he most vivid illustrations of this 

Russian state of mind have been 
brought to England by Mr. George 
Sherman, the Moscow correspondent 
of the Sunday Observer. Moscow to- 
day contains a good many Chinese 
students—intellectuals and techni- 
cians; and thoughtful Russian stu- 
dents who work side by side with 
the Chinese confess themselves both 
astounded and disturbed by the to- 
tal dedication, total self-sacrifice, to- 
tal belief of the Chinese. In effect, 
these Chinese behave as dedicated 
Russian Communist youth behaved 
twenty years ago. Recently, a 
common student enterprise of de- 
voting a Sunday to the voluntary 
labor of rubbish clearing was staged 
at the university by a Komsomol 
group. Just two out of three hundred 
Russian members showed up, twenty 
out of twenty-two Chinese members; 
the other two Chinese were certified 
sick, In Peking each year's celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Chi- 
nese Revolution is a solemn, serious 
matter, as November 7 always was 
in Moscow; now, in Moscow, the No- 
vember 7 occasion is more and more 
an unorganized carnival of fun, with 
a great deal of drunkenness. Said 
ene young Russian to Mr, Sherman, 
“The irony of history is that the more 
prosperous we become the more 
bourgeois we ore; we love our com- 
forts and we want more.” 

The passionate pursuit of material 
comforts may be a mass matter in 
Russia; concern that this will mean 
national slackness and softness, and 
worry about a future Chinese su- 
premacy, are still confined to a few 
intellectuals. But in a real sense the 
similarity to present American con- 
cern is striking—worth a thought, pro- 
vided it doesn’t add more padding 
to the existing American sense of 
comfort. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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PLUS SMALL CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, PACKING AND MAILING 
..» when you become a member of the Angel Record Club and agree to buy as few 
as six future recordings at the usual retail price during the next twelve months. 








If you collect records, you know the 
Angel label denotes music for the con- 
noisseur. It is where you find the world’s 
great artists, flawlessly reproduced at the 
height of their artistry. Now—through 
the Angel Record Club—you may acquire 
these extraordinary albums at impressive 
cash savings. 


Listed below are 27 outstanding Angel 


albums. You may choose any 4—a total 
retail value of $19.92—and pay only 
$1.99 (plus a small charge for postage, 
packing and mailing) under the Angel 
Record Club Trial Membership terms 
spelled out at the right. Mail the cou- 
pon today and see why the Saturday 
Review says of Angel records: “It is 
hard to say which is the greater miracle, 
the performance or the recording.” 


You May Choose Your 4 Superb Angel Albums 
from the 27 Selections Listed Below... 


$700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS & BAND. 200 thundering male voices 
sing Russian folk ballads and army songs. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
702. THE SCOTS GUARDS. The Regimental Band and Massed Pipers 
in pulse-quickening marches, reels, strathspeys. $4.98. 
747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUCCINI HEROINES. Arias from Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, Turandot, others. $4.98. 
724. NUTCRACKER SUITE; WATER MUSIC SUITE. Fresh irterpreta- 
tions by Von Karajan conducting the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98. 
739. Grieg: PIANO CONCERTO; Schumann: PIANO CONCERTO. Bril- 
liantly played by Claudio Arrau and the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98. 
733. Prokofiev: SYMPHONY NO. 5. A stunning rendition of a heroic 
work by Thomas Schippers with the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
$705. LOLLIPOPS. Sir Thomas Beecham. 8 “musical sweetmeats” 
by Berlioz, Debussy, Mozart, others. Stereo $5.98. 
730. Brahms: SYMPHONY NO. 4. His final symphony, beautifully 
played by the Philharmonia Orch., conducted by Von Karajan. $4.98. 
$740. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN CONCERTO; Mendelssohn: VIOLIN CON- 
CERTO. Christian Ferras with the Philharmonia Orchestra, under 
Constantin Silvestri. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
725. SORCERER'S APPRENTICE; LA VALSE; Suite from THE THREE 
CORNERED HAT; “CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY. 4 great works in exciting 
new readings, conducted by Igor Markevitch. $4.98. 
729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. A striking interpretation 
by Herbert Von Karajan and the Philharmonia Orchestra. .98. 
728. WAGNER OPERA SELECTIONS. The Berlin Philharmonic in 
overtures and orchestral = from Tannhauser, The Flying 

$4.98. 





$738. Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 4. Russia's famed Emil 
Gilels is soloist with the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
$734. Tchaikovsky: SYMPHONY NO. 4. Constantin Silvestri and the 
Philharmonia’ Orchestra. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


749. VERDI OPERA CHORUSES. La Scala Chorus and Orchestra in 
great choruses from Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Otello, others. $4.98. 
746. Beethoven: PATHETIQUE and WALDSTEIN SONATAS. Hungarian 
pianist Annie Fischer plays two distinguished works. $4.98. 
$731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY NO. 2. Powerfully played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Paul Kletzki conducting. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
737. Khatchaturian: VIOLIN CONCERTO. David Oistrakh plays, the 
composer conducts, in a dazzling performance. $4.98. 
732. Schubert: SYMPHONY NO. 6. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts 
the delightful “Little Symphony,” plus two Grieg selections. $4.98. 
$741. Prokofiev: CINDERELLA. The ballet’s enchanting music. 
Robert Irving conducts the Royal Philharmonic. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
745. Chopin: 8 MAZURKAS; 3 POLONAISES. Witold Malcuzynski at 
the piano in fiery renditions of 11 notable works. $4.98. 
735. Dvorak: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (“New World”). Constantin Silvestri 
conducts a fine new performance of an ever-popular work. $4.98. 
743. Stravinsky: PETROUCHKA. The complete score of the famous 
ballet. Efrem Kurtz conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
736. 4 HORN CONCERTOS. Virtuoso pieces flawlessly performed by 
Dennis Brain with the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
$727. FIRE-BIRD; CHILDREN'S GAMES; MOTHER GOOSE SUITE. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, under Carlo Maria Giulini, plays Stravinsky, 
Bizet, Ravel. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
748. SCHUBERT SONGS. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
sings 8 charming Schubert songs, ranging from 
gay and buoyant to deeply tragic. $4.98. 
742. PAVLOVA BALLET FAVORITES; Cho- 
pin: Autumn Leaves; Glazounov: Baccha- 
nale; Saint-Saens: The Swan; Tchaikovsky: 
Russian Dance; others. $4.98. 





ANGEL RECORD CLUB Dept. 2016, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 


SEND ME IMMEDIATELY THE FOUR ALBUMS | HAVE 
INDICATED BELOW (RETAIL VALUE $19.92). Bill me only 
$1.99 plus small charge for postage, packing and mailing. 
(The first three albums are free.) 


a a a 


Please accept my application for membership in the Angel 
Record Club. As a new member I agree to buy six additional 
records during the next twelve months, at the rate of one 
every other month, from over 100 to be offered. Bg these 
records I will pay the usual retail price of $4. plus a 
small charge for postage, i and mailing within seven 
days after I receive each album. 

Each month you will send me a description of the new 
Recommended — Selection, plus a range of alternate 
t the Recommended Selection, I need 








the Club on the form always provided. I agree to purchase 
at least one record every two months. 


FREE BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at the rate of 
one 12-inch $4.98 album for each two I buy after my agreed 
upon six future selections. J] may select my own free 
bonuses from an up-to-date list which includes Angel’s 
finest works. 

I may cancel membership any time after buying six addi- 
tional records, or remain a member by accepting as few as 
three albums annually with full bonus credit. 


(]) STEREO: Check here if you own a STEREO record 
player and agree to buy your six future selections 
in stereo. In this case, those albums marked ‘‘S"’ 
which you have chosen ‘above will be sent in stereo, 
and you will be billed only $1.00 more wet RA 99). 
Future selections and Bonus Albums will be STEREO 
albums which currently have a usual retail price of 
$1.00 more than monaural. NOTE: Stereo records can 
be played only on stereo equipment. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return these 
four albums within seven days and my membership and all 
charges will be cancelled without further obligation, 


PRIDET DRAB... cecccccsesesvsccosseccesececes 
ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE........ STATE... suseeeccnente 
SEND NO MONEY. We will bill you. ” (Members 
ship limited to one per household.) Slightly higher 
in Canada: Angel Record Club of Canada, 1184 
Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, Ontario. 

If you wish to join through an ANGEL record 
dealer authorized to solicit Club subscriptions, 
write his name and address in margin. R-3 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘PLEA TO THE PRESIDENT’ 

To the Editor: I am curious about what 
would have resulted had Mennen Wil- 
liams waited to make his “Plea to the 
President” until he had read Marcus 
Cunliffe’s review of Harry V. Jaffa’s 
Crisis of the House Divided (“Mr. 
Lincoln Meant Just What He Said”), 
which appeared in the same (February 
18) issue of The Reporter as Governor 
Williams’s plea. 

I agree that the President has the 
power to act. I agree that he should 
act. Governor Williams seems to find 
in a series of excerpts from the 
President’s speeches some hint that 
he really believes he should act—and 
almost that he has “promised” to act. 

It is here that what Mr. Cunliffe 
said is important, and I think Governor 
Williams may profit from such an anal- 
vsis. Mr. Cunliffe seems to distinguish 
between a politician who believes in 
the philosophy of the idea of which 
he speaks and one who is merely 
moved to say something for its polit- 
ical effect. He also says that it is 
difficult to classify contemporary poli- 
ticians and those immediately past into 
categories because we are too intimate 
with the whole of their personalities, 
while we may pass upon earlier politi- 
cians more easily because of a lack of 
this knowledge. 

If we apply the Cunliffe approach to 
the excerpts quoted by Governor Wil- 
liams, what result have we in classi- 
fving the President—sincere belief or 
political machination? Certainly our 
knowledge of the Eisenhower personal- 
ity does not obscure the answer but 
leads to it. We can hardly expect these 
speeches to be more than the product 
of a ghost-writing mill which attempts 
to appease public opinion instead of 
to direct it. This concept has more 
concern over what the idea will do 
to the public image of the utterer than 
over any belief in the idea itself. 

I doubt if the President will take 
direct action. In fact, I doubt his serious 
concern over immediate solutions to 
these problems. It seems that Governor 
Williams’s plea will fall upon the deaf 
ears of a tired man often shielded 
from political reality and necessitv by 
a nursemaid staff. 

N. Eucene Hitt 
Hayward, California 





To the Editor: I need not say that we 
fully endorse Governor Williams’s con- 
viction that the President could, by the 
medium of Executive orders, produce 
substantial improvement in areas of 
civil rights as yet inadequately covered 
by existing legislation. 


Not only would such actions (in- 
cluding those recommended by the 
Civil Rights Commission) have their 


own immediate beneficial results; they 
would also serve as a powerful educa- 


10 


tional stimulus and as a challenge to 
Congress to proceed with its job of 
providing legal safeguards to enforce- 
ment of Constitutional guarantees. 

JouN A. Morse.u 

National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 
New York 


ICE-CREAM CONE ON WHEELS 
To the Editor: I do wish that Virginia 
Held (“Home Is Where You Park It,” 
The Reporter, February 18) had lived 
in a mobile home; she might have 
been more perceptive about the charac- 
ter of life in mobile-home parks and the 
appeal of trailer living. (Only a small 
snob element resents the term “house 
trailer.”) Her article smacked of a con- 
descension that characterizes the obser- 
vations of those who could not and 
should not live in house trailers. 

She did not succeed in her efforts to 
find the trailer dweller’s social slot. 
She was satisfied, I think, to peg the 
breed well below the mean in the 
social hierarchy. We are, I suspect, for 
all our occupational and _ intellectual 
diversity, a refreshingly independent 
lot; we could not have ignored the 
public frown otherwise. We are strong- 
ly individualistic too, I think. This 
partly accounts for the color and line 
in our homes that Miss Held accuses us 
of liking. As a matter of fact, my place 
does rather resemble an ice-cream cone. 
It is no more rococo, however, than the 
average auto that graces the driveways 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mass America. 

T. Dean. 
Krestwood Trailer Park 
Minneapolis 


TONGUES OF MEN 

AND OF MONSTERS 

To the Editor: Nothing that George 
Steiner says about the infection of our 
language by Nazi vulgarisms (“The 
Hollow Miracle—Notes on the Ger- 
man Language,” The Reporter, Feb- 
ruary 18) has not been said before 
—and much better, because with love 
for the tortured language, not with 
spitting hatred to the people who 
speak it. Thus for instance by my 
eminent and internationally respected 
friend W. E. Siiskind of the newspaper 
| represent; in his writings after the 
war this purist of the language and ex- 
tremely sensitive German liberal has 
succeeded in crucifying, at least among 
his well-educated readers, a whole se- 
ries of “Nazisms.” The postwar German 
generation has been working hard to 
undo Nazi horrors, and it takes time. 
That goes also for the language. 

We have no Thomas Manns today 
and no Kafkas. But did the pure beauty 
of Lermontov’s and Pushkin’s Russian 
prevent Communism or. slave-labor 
camps in Siberia? If I am not wrong, 
William Faulkner’s brilliant writings did 


not stop American juvenile delinquency, 
and Sinclair Lewis did not prevent 
the Hiroshima bomb. Why, then, as- 
sume that the German language offered 
itself to Nazi crime because it had 
the word “Gemiitlichkeit”—or how about 
English and McCarthy? Oh no, Mr. 
Steiner, you can’t bury a language so 
easily and on political grounds. Every 
language is understood, spoken, and 
acted by every people in a_ million 
different ways. 

WaLTER GONG 

Washington Correspondent 

Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich 


To the Editor: Mr. Steiner's article is 
very interesting, especially for German 
readers. There is much bitter truth and 
I am sorry to say much bitter hate 
in it. For the truth we shall be thankful 
and for the hate we have to find un- 
derstanding. But we must resent any 
attitude such as “we are more literate 
than you” as it is applied to nations. 
Such attitudes, I hoped, had died with 
Hitler. For this reason I must protest, 
no matter from what direction or in 
whatever connection it may come. I 
know from my own experience the 
darkness in Hitler's Reich and I know 
what Germany has lost. Mr. Steiner’s 
article brought all this vividly back 
to my memory. 

Still there was more. I saw how 
another blood-stained flag was raised 
over the rubble of a decaying part 
of Europe and I saw the conditions that 
followed the Red Army. We must not 
forget both! We should remember that 
Nazism and Communism are not the 
products of criminally inclined nations 
or of inferior races. They are, even if 
we don’t admit it, distilled out of all 
our mistakes and shortcomings. 

FeLIx STEIN 
New York 


OFF-BEAT OPERA 


To the Editor: I read Roland Gelatt’s 
article on the American Opera Society 
(“Mr. Oxenburg’s Off-Beat Operas,” 
The Reporter, January 21) with great 
interest and complete approval. 

Since conventional opera houses such 
as the Metropolitan almost by definition 
must—alas—limit themselves almost en- 
tirely to the standard repertory, the 
production of more outlandish operas 
becomes an important task that some- 
body else has to carry out. The reason 
for the neglect of these works in the 
regular opera houses being largely eco- 
nomic, since they would not be good 
for a sufficient number of performances 
each season, a concert kind of presenta- 
tion would seem to be the correct solu- 
tion for the revival of those off-the- 
beaten-track works. 

In this field, the American Opera 
Society has done outstanding and trail- 
blazing work, and I for one earnestly 
hope that they will long continue to do 
so. 

JoHn Gutman, Assistant Manager 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
New York 
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The Great Challenge 


At a time when many of our society’s fundamental aims and 
ideals are undergoing a searching re-evaluation by a newly 
appointed Presidential Commission on National Goals, the 
CBS Television Network will present a series of three hour- 
long symposiums in which a group of the country’s outstand- 
ing intellectual leaders will examine the effectiveness of some 
of our basic democratic institutions. 


Under the title of THE GREAT CHALLENGE, similar sym- 
posiums have in past seasons given the public an opportunity 
to absorb the wisdom of such notable authorities as Arnold 
Toynbee, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Barbara Ward Jackson, 
Erich Fromm, Lionel Trilling and J. Robert Oppenheimer. 


This year’s series, moderated by CBS News correspondent 
Howard K. Smith, will present the following broadcasts: 


Sunday, March 27 (2-3 pm Est) How Can We Improve Our 
Education for Leadership? The program will examine our 
current educational practices and debate the future direction 
which our schools must take to meet the challenge of leader- 
ship in the decades to come. 


Sunday, April 3 (2-3 pm EsT) How Can You Get Things 
Done In A Democracy? This discussion will focus on the 
ability of our democratic institutions to carry out the difficult 
measures that are necessary for survival in today’s dangerous 
and fast-moving world. 


Sunday, April 10 (1:30-2:30 pm EsT ) The final program will 
discuss a question which has been in the center of the nation’s 
attention for the past year, How Can the Mass Media Con- 
tribute to Effective Democratic Leadership? 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE is one of a significant number 
of award-winning CBS News television programs which are 
designed to focus public attention on the full range of our 
interests and responsibilities as citizens of a democracy. © 
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Cigar Smokers 


—become a regular smoker of fine 
Surrey cigars. To increase our list 
of regular customers we make you 
this outstanding offer. Every man 
who smokes blended Havana cigars 
will say this offer can't be beat. 
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TOTAL VALUE OF OFFER $22.00 
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New York State Residents add 15° State Tax. 
JOHN SURREY, Ltd., Dept. R-I 





11 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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WHO- 


Ege AGAIN the Negro problem 
presses upon us—upon the whole 
nation and not just the South—and we 
are inclined to face it without any 
fatalistic pessimism, since we are con- 
vinced that every round in the struggle 
for Negro equality has brought definite 
gains. This is the position Max Ascoli 
takes in his editorial. It is not based 
on any belief in the inevitability of 
progress but on the fact that the Negro 
is on the move and that the spirit of 
America makes it imperative that he 
advance. The battle for freedom and 
equality can never be fought on all 
fronts at once; in our time and country 
it is being waged for the extension of 
political freedom and civic rights for 
Negroes. . . . But of course the South- 
ern politicians, even the most liberal- 
minded, are caught in a trap. Our 
Washington Editor, Douglass Cater, a 
native of Alabama, describes the mood 
among Southern politicians of both the 
extremist and the moderate variety. . . . 
The Negro’s upsurge against tokenism 
has now affected cities with established 
reputations for commendable race rela- 
tions. David Halberstam, a Harvard 
graduate and a journalist with the 
Nashville Tennessean, sends us an ac- 
count of what went on in Nashville, 
Tennessee, the town incidentally where 
Kasper is in jail. . . . The use the North- 
ern Negro makes of his political rights 
is analyzed by James Q. Wilson, an in- 
structor at the University of Chicago, 
who shows how the rules of the polit- 
ical game in various communities de- 
termine the advantages the Negro can 
hope to win. 


Ss" ANTHONY EDEN’s memoirs are 
written in a spirit of self-defense, 
but their importance transcends any 
question of persons: the West is still 
living under the impact of what hap- 
pened at Suez. Theodore Draper is an 
associate editor of The Reporter... . 
There still are rumblings and threats of 
war on the Sinai Peninsula, according 
to the report of Gordon Shepherd, Cen- 
tral European correspondent for the 
London Daily Telegraph. . . . Gilberto 
Freyre, who writes about his country’s 
new capital, Brasilia, is one of Brazil’s 
most eminent citizens and a sociologist 
of towering reputation throughout the 
Americas. . . . The troubles that Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams has been 
having for so long a time with the 
Michigan legislature prompted us to 
ask for a report on the mess from Judith 
Laikin, who writes a column of foreign 
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WHAT— 


WHY- 


news analysis for the Detroit Free Press 
and the Toledo Blade. 


Rees AFTER man gave up his search 
for the philosopher’s stone that 
would change lead into gold, he clung 
to the hope that one day he would dis- 
cover in mathematics a master formula 
that would explain the whole of crea- 
tion. Today, as David Bergamini shows, 
this hope has faded into the distant fu- 
ture with the advent of the huge com- 
plications of modern scientific thought. 
There is, however, the question of how 
laymen—and this includes the senators 
to whom our scientists must try to ex- 
plain their problems—can be expected 
to understand important ideas so new 
that even the scientists themselves 
do not yet appreciate them fully. 
Mr. Bergamini is a science writer and 
the author of a novel to be published 
this year by Simon and Schuster. . 
No essential connection links jazz to 
rooms filled with marijuana smoke. 
Sometimes it can sound even cooler in 
the fresh air of Rhode Island. Nat 
Hentoff, our regular contributor on 
these matters, is co-author of The Jazz 
Makers (Grove paperback). . . . Lest 
admirers of her articles on New York 
should wonder whether she has re- 
nounced the theater in favor of walks 
in Central Park, etc., Marya Mannes 
returns in this issue to her old haunts 
along Broadway. . . . Every day the 
poorest-paid and hardest-working edi- 
torial staff in Paris turns out a news- 
paper at an out-of-date plant in the 
rue des Italiens. But there is more to 
the story than that, for the newspaper 
is Le Monde, the Parisian equivalent of 
the Timeses of London and New York. 
Joseph Kraft is a free-lance writer. . . . 
John Kenneth Galbraith has found Pro- 
fessor C. Northcote Parkinson’s second 
law somewhat less amusing and con- 
siderably less defensible than his first. 
Professor Galbraith’s own newest book, 
The Liberal Hour, will be published by 
Houghton Mifflin this summer; Profes- 
sor Parkinson take note. . . . Michael 
Harrington is co-editor of Labor in a 
Free Society: Arden House Symposium 
of Trade Unionism (University of Cali- 
fornia Press). . . . Jay Jacobs is an artist 
and Reporter movie reviewer. . . . The 
spirited debate about George Steiner's 
recent meditations on the German lan- 
guage continues in our Correspondence 
columns. Meanwhile Mr. Steiner turns 
his attention to the English Establish- 
ment. 
Our cover is by Guy Dolen. 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Up From Tokenism 


A CENTURY has passed since Fort 

Sumter, and the aftermath of 
the Civil War is still with us. This is 
perhaps why Abraham Lincoln has 
a unique position among great 
American Presidents: the nation has 
never stopped needing him. Because 
of Lincoln, no attempt at secession 
is even remotely conceivable; and 
the peace that did not come after 
Appomattox will finally be reached 
if the present and future leaders of 
our nation have the patience, the 
decisiveness, the total dedication to 
duty that were Lincoln's. 

It will still take time. The healing 
process, no matter how slow and 
halting, has been going on unin- 
terruptedly. In 1901, Booker T. 
Washington wrote his Up From 
Slavery. Now there are large sec- 
tions of the South where the Negro 
citizens have decided that token 
integration in the schools and other 
public facilities is not enough. They 
want to move up from tokenism. 
Tokenism is symbolic compliance 
made persuasive with a minimum 
of physical reality. The compliance 
is to the will of the Federal courts 
in the specific situations and locali- 
ties where this will has made itself 
so compelling that it cannot be nulli- 
fied by local resistance. But the very 
decisions of the courts, even where 
symbolically complied with, are of a 
token nature, still unheeded by the 
South as a whole. 


bie NEGRO UPSURGE against token- 
ism is entirely spontaneous, self- 
generating, and, as far as one can 
judge, leaderless. It expresses itself 
in the mystical, semi-Christian, semi- 
Gandhian language of Martin Lu- 
ther King, and it is so passionate that 
it may well make much harder the 
attainment of token integration in 
those broad Southern areas where 
even a symbolic measure of equality 
is still a dream. Yet the Negro move- 
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ment is not likely to be stopped by 
mass arrests or mass violence. 

To the believers in white suprem- 
acy, anti-tokenism is a vindication of 
all their prejudices and fears. This, 
they say, is what is bound to hap- 
pen if you give an inch to the Ne- 
groes and fail to keep them in their 
place. These distraught people want 
to have the principle of racial in- 
equality enforced by their own local 
or state laws; they dread and hate 
any measure of equality imposed by 
Federal laws. They act like those 
frenzied prohibitionists who fought 
to maintain the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as if repeal meant compulsory 
drunkenness. 

Whenever the citizens’ freedoms 
are the object of debate, whenever 
whole groups of citizens are deprived 
of any rights, then nightmarish 
fears are likely to obfuscate the in- 
telligence of men. So, a demand for 
a fuller measure of integration in the 
public schools, or for the full enjoy- 
ment of a milk shake at a five-and- 
ten counter, comes to be interpreted 
in the South as an attack on white 
womanhood, 

In a free society the equal enjoy- 
ment of rights on the part of all citi- 
zens does not mean, by any stretch 
of the imagination, equal or iden- 
tical use of these rights. This all 
of us are always apt to forget. Only 
in a totalitarian state does the right to 
vote compel all citizens to go to the 
polls and cast the same ballot—or 
else. In a free community like ours, 
a right is a specific capacity to act 
that a citizen can honor, if he feels 
so inclined, by being inactive or just 
plain lazy. 

A number of misgivings on the 
part of the white Southerners and 
of delusions on the part of the 
Negroes could be avoided if only 
we were a little bit more real- 
istic in our thinking about our 
rights. In this nation of many na- 


tions, of many religions, and of 
countless groups of all types, equal- 
ity of opportunity works as an 
extraordinarily complex system of 
differential handicaps. What hap- 
pens to the Jews is a well-known 
case in point; but to a different 
degree, with a different set of handi- 
caps or preferences, the same is 
true about every group. It has not 
yet been settled whether a multi- 
millionaire can be elected President, 
or, for that matter, a Catholic—not to 
mention, of course, a multimillion- 
aire who might also happen to be 
a Catholic. 

By recognizing how the enjoyment 
of rights works in our country, 
we do not draw the conclusion 
that it works perfectly. But we do 
say emphatically that it works; that 
the handicaps are, on the whole, 
slowly decreasing, and that the com- 
petitive races being countless, there 
are countless opportunities for choice 
and consolation. What, above all, is 
most important is that no disability, 
no denial of rights to any group, shall 
be sanctioned or enforced by public 
authority, for this is a threat to the 
freedom and rights of all groups. 


5 pees, a larger and 
larger number of Negro citizens 
are being admitted to the competi- 
tive use of their rights, just as 
happened to the Jews, the Italians, 
the Irish, and so on. The Negroes 
have still a very, very long way to 
go, but their will to move up is grow- 
ing. The time is not too far away 
when the aftermath of the Civil War 
will be over. 

Incidentally, since the nationalist 
movements started in Africa, our 
Negroes, like every one of our fellow 
citizens of any ethnic group, have 
proudly become hyphenated Ameri- 
cans—vicarious citizens of the now- 
free lands from which their ancestors 
came. 
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Static Politics in a Changing South 


~~ WEEKS AGO Georgia politics 

was given a slight stir by the 
leaked disclosure of a letter from 
State School Board Chairman James 
S. Peters to his friend Roy V. Harris, 
publisher of a weekly newspaper and 
one of the South’s noisier segrega- 
tionists. Peters was worried over the 
never-say-die editorials Harris had 
been publishing in connection with 
the court desegregation order now 
facing the Atlanta schools. The 
school-board chairman predicted a 
massive shift in public opinion “un- 
less Herman Talmadge and _his 
friends find a better answer to this 
problem than the closing down of 
the public school system leaving 75,- 
000 teachers and other employees 
idle, and more than three quarters 
of a million children . . . playing on 
the streets.” Peters warned that such 
a course might lead in 1962 to the 
re-election as governor of Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall, who was in that office from 
1943 to 1947. Peters thought “our 
camp” should talk things over and 
find a solution. 

Even though the irascible Harris 
promptly denounced his friend and 
rejected any notion of talking 
things over, the letter was consid- 
ered noteworthy on several counts. 
It had been written by a reputedly 
canny back-room politician, a long- 
time supporter of the late Eugene 
Talmadge as well as of his son Her- 
man. It was couched in terms of 
pure political expediency. Neither 
idealism nor even an overriding con- 
cern for public education per se 
marred the appeal to political survi- 
val. In a curious way, it registered 
some of the unseen forces that may 
be at work in Southern politics. 

A great deal of the public dialogue 
among the Southern politicians 
seems completely oblivious to what 
has been done or is likely to be done 
in neighboring states. In Georgia 
today, one might suppose that the 
troubles Arkansas and Virginia have 
gone through have been for nothing. 
Before the September deadline fac- 
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ing Atlanta schools, Governor Ernest 
Vandiver seems even more adamant 
than Governors Faubus and Almond 
were in the face of similar crises. 
Listening to debate in Georgia's 
General Assembly, one might sup- 
pose that each Southern state is a 
little isolated, self-centered world of 
its own, segregated by its own diff- 
culties. 

During the session recently ended, 
the legislators refused to consider 
legislation to permit local option for 
Atlanta’s schools. Instead they ap- 
pointed a “study commission” to 
inquire into their constituents’ 
views on segregation, and adjourned 
without a notion of how to avert the 
approaching showdown between the 
state and the courts. Under present 
Georgia law, a desegregated school 
would be cut off from all state funds. 
No one really doubts that any at- 
tempt at integration would rapidly 
lead to the wholesale shutdown of 
public education throughout the 
state. These are the desperate odds 
with which the state politicians seem 
content to play. 





It is remarkable how static the 
politics of most of the South has 
been in the face of postwar economic 
changes. Of course most of the poli- 
ticians have been highly successful 
salesmen for their states in luring 
industry and investment capital 
from the North. But they tend to 
ignore as much as possible the po- 
litical consequences of economic de- 
velopment. Amid the turmoil of the 
segregation issue, they propose no 
solutions except bitter-end defiance. 
The politics of most of the South 
does not permit discussion of the 
advantages or disadvantages offered 
by the token integration of North 
Carolina. There is not even an open 
debate over whether Almond’s deci- 
sion to turn back at the brink of 
complete school shutdown in Vir- 
ginia may be somewhat superior to 
Faubus’s policy of rushing blindly 
over the brink. So far, the only 
course of the Southern moderates— 
and that voiced privately—has been 
to await the consequences of this 
desperate game of brinksmanship. 


False Dawn 
The return of Ellis Arnall to politics 
—he has promised to run for gov- 
ernor if the schools are closed—would 
mark an interesting turn of the cir- 
cle in Georgia. Eighteen years ago, 
Arnall defeated old Eugene Tal- 
madge in a surge of popular revolt 
after Talmadge’s political interfer- 
ence had caused the state university 
to lose its accredited standing among 
the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. His victory was widely 
hailed as the dawn of a new era in 
the South, and Arnall added consid- 
erable brightness to that dawn when, 
in 1946, he brought forth his book 
The Shore Dimly Seen. Predicting 
a sharp rise in the national economy, 
Governor Arnall argued that more 
than half the South’s trouble had 
been a problem of poverty, “of two 
races that must share _half-a-loaf 
between them.” 

Arnall was by no means alone in 
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his economic euphoria. The South 
was full ol prophets in 
those days, many of them committed 
to the thesis that economic develop- 
ment would set in motion an escala- 


hopeful 


tor of all-round progress. Out of 
this renaissance, many confidently 
prophesied, would emerge a tough 
and resourceful breed of Southern 
politicians who would offer a hardier 
brand of liberalism to the nation. 
Che national economy has indeed 
risen since 1946, but the results 
have not been those Arnall predict- 
ed. Even though industry and urban- 
ization have remade the region at 
a rate beyond the wildest dreams ol 
Arnall and the other prophets, it 
hasn't set off any automated politi- 
cal change. Arnall disappeared from 
political life completely, and in 
many parts of the South the so- 
called moderates had been driven 
into retreat even before the Supreme 
Court school decision in 1954. set 
political passions aflame. 


A ‘Tale of Two Cities 

Phe supposedly immutable law of 
economic development proved to 
have serious loopholes. Take the 
plight of Atlanta, for example, 
which of all the Deep South cities 
has moved most rapidly toward be- 
coming a genuine metropolis. Mayor 
William Hartsfield, a twenty-three- 
year veteran in city hall, has done a 
vreat deal to accommodate his in- 
creasingly potent Negro constituency 
and alleviate the tension points of 
racial unrest. Segregation barriers 
in the police force and various com- 
munity facilities have come down 
without a flare-up. Atlanta’s plan- 
ning and performance in the hous- 
ing field, according to the evidence 
included in the report of the U. S. 
Civil Rights Commission, is superior 
to most Northern cities’. The mayor 
and his principal associates remain 
unperturbed before the challenge of 
school desegregation next fall. Harts- 
field argues publicly that a single 
day's shutdown would do irreparable 
damage to his city. 

But Atlanta's present troubles in- 
dicate that racial tension is only one 
element of the forces in conflict; in 
the New South the loudest cham- 
pions of states’ rights are the most 
adamant opponents of according any 
rights to the cities in meeting their 
explosive needs. The race issue has 
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helped tighten the yoke of rural 
domination imposed by Georgia's 
system of choosing its officials with 
counties voting as units and, in vary- 
ing degree, by the legislative ap- 
portionment systems of most South- 
ern states. In a_ bitter outburst 
before a local Rotary club, legislator 
M. M. Smith of Atlanta (Fulton 
County) pointed out that his con- 
stituency pays nearly thirty-five per 
cent of the state taxes but has less 
than two per cent of the representa- 
tion in the state legislature. “Gov- 
ernors don’t bother about coming to 
our county to run their races or 
about giving us back any tax money, 
or about closing our schools, or 
about telling us to go plumb to 
hell,” Smith complained. “T wish all 





of you could have been in the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the last thirteen 
years with me and seen the bills that 
have been passed, aimed at my 
county. 


ne PROGRESS is certainly no 
panacea. It has apparently been 

a mistake to anticipate, as many 
once did, that  urban-industrial 
growth would be the source of all 
political virtue in the New South. 
Clearly it matters what kind of 
growth. One need only consider the 
stark contrast offered by a city like 
Birmingham, Alabama, which is 
only a short distance behind Atlanta 
in population but a great deal far- 
ther back in political development. 
Atlanta has become a _ regional 
center with a highly diversified econ- 
omy and multiple ties to the rest of 





the nation. Its scores of branch 
offices and assembly plants have a 
high quota of white-collar work- 
ers. Birmingham, on the other hand, 
has grown up as a raw one-crop com- 
plex of coal-and-steel production. It 
has drawn large numbers of the red- 
neck workers from the north Ala- 
bama hill country, who, having had 
few dealings with Negroes, develop 
fierce antagonisms and provide the 
cadres for the Ku Klux Klan and 
the more rabid Citizens’ Council 
movements. Though the largest and 
most prosperous city in the state, 
Birmingham has been the most bit- 
terly resistant to any change in tra- 
ditional patterns of race relations, 
among the last to hold out for segre- 
gated transportation, among the first 
where demonstrations flare into vio- 
lence. To those who gauge the 
Southern temper, Birmingham is re- 
garded fearfully as a powder keg— 
although amid the general racial 
unrest revealed by the current “sit- 
ins” and the mass demonstrations, 
trouble seems to develop almost 
without regard to a particular com- 
munity’s past successes or failures. 

Amid it all, Birmingham money, 
much of it from the North, has 
stuffed the coffers of the perennial 
crop of reactionary candidates who 
challenge economic liberals like Lis- 
ter Hill, John Sparkman, and other 
members of Alabama’s Congression- 
al delegation. More often than not, 
their attacks have carefully avoided 
the economic issues to concentrate 
on the old cry of “Niggah.” 

The economic development of the 
South has brought new strains on 
the spirit of internationalism that 
has made Southerners a mainstay of 
enlightened foreign policy in Con- 
gress. A newly industrialized region, 
newly dependent on highly com- 
petitive industries like textiles, has 
shown tendencies to become more 
protectionist-minded, as a survey of 
recent Southern votes on the recip- 
rocal-trade and foreign-aid programs 
will show. For the liberally inclined 
politician in the South, this has been 
an added hurdle making his lot even 
more difficult. 


‘To Live with Change’ 

The Southern Regional Council, 
perhaps the most perceptive of the 
interracial organizations involved in 
the Southern situation, concluded a 
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recent report with these words: “To 
say again that these are times of 
change is trite; but unfortunately 
the white leadership of the South 
has hardly yet begun to conceive the 
dimensions of change, or to say pub- 
licly that the white people must 
learn to live with change, or to ac- 
knowledge that the present problem 
is to reconcile the Negroes of the 
South to their communities on terms 
of dignity.” 

It is a truly persuasive indict- 
ment. And yet it hardly points a way 
out of the dilemma of the Southern 
politician who, no matter how dis- 
posed “to live with change” he may 
be, finds that change has not greatly 
affected the political base on which 
power rests. It is almost too easy to 
argue that he should give propor- 
tional representation to those mem- 
bers of his constituency who are not 
yet allowed to vote. Many a South- 
ern politician who has tried to do 
just this has found his career at an 
end. It also must be added that there 
are some areas in the South where 
Negroes have had little difficulty in 
voting but have failed to do so. One 
can excuse this neglect by citing the 
gerrymandering, the faulty appor- 
tionment, and, above all, the one- 
party system, which tends to reduce 
incentive for participation in the 
political process. But there is no get- 
ting around the fact that the 
Negroes’ organized efforts have been 
heavily concentrated on winning vic- 
tories in the courtroom rather than 
in the voting booth. 


| pate A FOOLISH PROPHET would at- 
tempt to predict in what direc- 
tion the politics of the South will 
move. If anything, the shore is even 
more “dimly seen” than it was when 
Ellis Arnall wrote his book in the 
1940's. 

For the time being, the politics of 
moderation seems to have reached 
a dead end, many of its practitioners 
protesting utter weariness from their 
daily bouts with a problem that 
simply won't let go. A governor 
like Ernest Vandiver who shouts 
“Never!” can simply sit back and 
wait to see if history will roll over 
him. He can always hope that his- 
tory may be slowed down a little, at 
least until his successor has taken 
office. And politicians of a more 
sophisticated variety like Herman 
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Talmadge still offer hope to the 
bitter-enders that relief is almost in 
sight, that if they will only hold out 
a little longer the nation will be dis- 
tracted by other difficulties. Of 
course these politicians only encour- 
age acts of last-ditch resistance that 
make the nation even more con- 
cerned with the Southern problem. 
Certainly the South is being hurt 
by leaders like Governor Faubus—as 
evidenced by the fact that not a sin- 
gle new industry was established in 
Little Rock during the two years of 
crisis. Sooner or later this lesson is 
bound to sink in throughout the 


region. It is abundantly clear by 
now, however, that neither the laws 
of economics nor the laws of the 
courts alone can codify progress. 
Even extending the franchise will 
not prove to be effective in itself, 
especially if it is met by more devices 
for evasion and deceit. The era of 
trusting in any one of these forces 
for change is over. Nevertheless, all 
of them together, used concurrently 
in a sustained effort, could have a 
decisive impact on Southern politics. 

One thing is certain: the South 
will not stand still, even if its poli- 
ticians try to. 


‘A Good City Gone Ugly’ 


DAVID HALBERSTAM 


NASHVILLE 
b ipnee Is THE CITY whose integration 
plan has been called a model for 
other Southern cities; where white 
mobs were quickly and cleanly han- 
dled during school openings, where 
Negroes have voted and enjoyed 
justice in the courts, where bus seg- 
regation was ended by quiet agrce- 
ment between city and Negro lead- 
ers, where the racist demagogue 
John Kasper is now meditating in 
the county jail. 

It is a good city. Yet early this 
month, in the words of a photog- 
rapher who had just watched white 
hoodlums stuff cigarette butts down 
the collars of Negro college students, 
it was “a good city gone ugly.” For 
the sit-in demonstrations of Negro 
students at a lunch counter have 
turned Nashville into one of the 
South’s most explosive racial areas. 

As I write this, a special biracial 
citizens’ committee is trying to solve 
the dilemma, and a temporary cease- 
fire has been announced. But the 
damage is already staggering: city 
court trials have been a farce; sev- 
enty-seven Negro and three white 
college students were convicted and 
fined fifty dollars each for (non- 
violent) disorderly conduct; sixty- 
three more will soon be tried; the 
original eighty have been rearrested 
on state charges; mass meeting of 
Negroes follows mass meeting; rumor 
follows bomb threat. And the end is 
not in sight. 


For the Negroes have announced 
their determination not to pay any 
fines. According to Earl Mays, a 
student leader at Fisk University: 
“If they don’t let us in down there 
at the counters, then they better 
have enough cells. They better have 
a lot of cells.” 

“Can you imagine what will hap- 
pen if 150 or more Negroes spend 
thirty-three days in jail?” asked the 
Reverend Will Campbell, a trouble 
shooter for a national church group. 
“Can you imagine what it will do to 
this city?” 


‘The Subtle Things That Bite’ 


Nashville is not Little Rock. The 
struggles over integration in schools 
and busses were settled years agu. 
Ironically, however, that may be 
part of the trouble now. The battle, 
in the view of the white community, 
was over. Discussion stopped; white 
consciences were cleansed. Four 
months ago, when a group of Ne- 
groes requested a meeting about the 
lunch-counter problem, no one paid 
the slightest attention to them; a few 
weeks ago, when the sit-ins started, 
very few people really took them 
seriously. 

The Reverend James Lawson, a 
thirty-one-year-old Negro leader of 
the sit-ins who became a storm cen- 
ter when he was dismissed as a stu- 
dent from Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School for his part in them, 
believes that “Nashville was ripe 
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for this. Sure, the people of Nash- 
ville thought they were making 
good progress. But to a lot of us, to 
the young Negroes, this talk of good 
progress is sheer hypocrisy. The Su- 
preme Court decision hasn’t even 
touched other areas where serious 
injustices are overlooked. 

“Progress has come,” said Lawson, 
who spent three years in India and 
is a firm believer in passive resist- 
ance, “but it hasn’t begun to touch 
some of the commonplaces of life 
that altlect the Negro deeply, the 
normal but subtle things that bite 
at his internal life, that he feels 
make him subhuman.” For an ex- 
ample, Lawson mentioned a_ time 
when he and his fiancée were down- 
town shopping and wanted a cup of 
tea about four o'clock. “It was such 
a normal thing to do,” he said, “and 
then we realized it was impossible. 
That's why the Negroes were ready 
lor this.” The Negroes, Lawson went 
on, “are tired of middle-class meth- 
ods of seeking our rights. The legal 
redress, the civil-rights redress, are 
lar too slow for the demands of the 
time. The sit-in is a break with the 
accepted tradition of change, of leg- 
islation and the courts. It is the use 
ol a dramatic act to gain redress.” 
The Negro demonstrators carried 
printed reminders with them: “Re- 
member the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, Mahatma Gandhi, and Mar- 
tin Luther King. . 
and nonviolence.” 


. remember love 


, pes rHEN, was the feeling. But 
the feeling had been there a 
long time. It was the sudden expres- 
sion of it that became significant. I 
remember a policeman who stood 
cursing all Negroes and Communists 
as fifty-six Negroes were arrested in 
the bus depot. Even as the last one 
was arrested, forty new ones arrived 
at the back door. “It ain’t really 
them!” he moaned. “Where do they 
all come from? I thought we just got 
them all.” 

Whether the Negroes win or lose 

here, in Montgomery, throughout 
the South—and regardless of how 
many are arrested and how many 
are beaten, the significant thing 
about the sit-ins is the emergence of 
young Negroes as active participants. 
For nearly six years, starting with 
the Supreme Court decision, little 
was heard from young Negroes in 
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the South. Was it possible that the 
race question was a bigger issue on 
the Northern and Eastern campuses 
than it was on the campuses of 
Southern Negro colleges? 

The Negro, according to the 


Southern myth, is content. Even the 
young ones. The myth has exploded 
with the sit-ins. For a week I have 
watched the Negroes at their meet- 
ings, watched them growing more 





determined and confident all the 
time, surprised by their own strength. 
On the Saturday when eighty were 
arrested, they came in waves: the 
police would arrest the first wave, 
expecting to put a stop to it, and 
then came the second wave, and then 
the third. The idea that the demon- 
strating Negroes were like the Kas- 
per mobs and could be handled with 
the same tactics (arrest a few, get a 
leader) proved a major miscalcula- 
tion. While the first eighty were be- 
ing tried in city court, hundreds of 
other Negroes gathered at the First 
Baptist Church to plan further 
strategy. What if the students at 
Tennessee State were expelled for 
their part in the sit-ins? “Then we’ll 
close the school,” said Willie Stew- 
art, one of the leaders. “We'll all go 
out together. If we all stick together 
they can’t stop us no matter what 
is handed down from whom.” 

Earl Mays, one of the original sit- 
in demonstrators, told me that the 
sit-ins marked the end of the young 
Negroes’ passive attitude toward civil 
rights. “It's true we've been passive 
up to now,” he said. “Up to now. 
But we are all dissatisfied with this 
slow legal maneuvering.” Mays, 
twenty-three now, was eighteen when 
the Supreme Court made its deci- 
sion. “I was in high school when 
that decision came out and I was 
like a lot of other young people: it 
came at a very important time, you 
know. I was very impressionable and 


I had a lot of faith. It seemed so very 
important. It said to me that this 
democracy works and that the things 
I knew were wrong really were 
wrong. And so I waited for them to 
change. But then there was all this 
dodging and skuldugging and hiding 
and then the young Negroes got the 
idea that it wasn’t going to happen— 
or at least that it wasn’t going to be 
done for us. That feeling has been 
there, but this is the first time we've 
shown it. This will mushroom. When 
the eighty went to trial there were 
2,500 Negroes at the courthouse. We 
didn’t have any rally, any pep talk, 
to get them out—they just came. 
We've got nothing to lose and we 
realize this is our problem.” 

City officials had calculated that 
the demonstrations would collapse 
because of the fear of arrest. But the 
Negro students, as Earl Mays said, 
have little to lose: no jobs, no posi- 
tion, no social fear of arrest. Thus 
they can stand up to the police. 
When the eighty were arrested, older 
Negroes tried to post bond. The stu- 
dents refused. “It was a revelation 
to us,” said Z. Alexander Looby, 
a veteran attorney and patriarch 
among Negro leaders here. “Those 
kids didn’t want to get out of jail. 
They didn’t want to make their 
bond. They felt their cause and 
wanted to prove it. A revelation.” 
Che students, however, were finally 
persuaded to post bond pending 
appeal of their cases, but they have 
sworn they will never pay the fines. 

This in part illustrates some ol 
the difference in generations. “The 
older Negro looked only to the 
courts for help,” said Rodney Powell, 
a student here. “While this com- 
munity, at first, felt the sit-in was 
too radical and kept its hands off, 
ence we got into it and they saw 
how we felt they supported us whole- 
heartedly. It is no longer just a stu- 
dent movement. It is a community 
movement.” Because of this there 
Was some protest in the Negro com- 
munity over the fact that both Negro 
representatives were college presi- 
dents. The feeling was that having 
one Negro minister would have been 
more representative. 


‘Please Stop and Fight!’ 

If the students were a revelation to 
their elders, they must also have 
been a_ revelation to themselves 
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when they ran into organized harass- 
ment from white hoodlums at the 
counter that Saturday of the arrests. 
The scene was Woolworth’s, and it 
was an almost unbelievable study in 
hate. The police were outside the 
store at the request of the manage- 
ment. Inside were almost 350 peo- 
ple, all watching the counter like 
spectators at a boxing match. To the 
side of the counter, on the stairs 
leading to the mezzanine, was a 
press gallery of reporters and pho- 
tographers. At the counter were the 
Negroes, not talking to each other, 
just sitting quietly and _ looking 
straight ahead. Behind them were 
the punks. 

For more than an hour the hate 
kept building up, the hoodlums be- 
coming increasingly bold. The crowd 
watched appreciatively: “Here comes 
old green hat,” referring to one of 
its favorite hoods. “Looks like it'll 
go this time.”” The Negroes never 
moved. First it was the usual name 
calling, then spitting, then cuffing; 
now bolder, punching, banging their 
heads against the counter, hitting 
them, stuffing cigarette butts down 
the backs of their collars. The slow 
build-up of hate was somehow worse 
than the actual violence. The vio- 
lence came quickly enough, however 
-two or three white boys finally 
pulled three Negro boys from the 
counter and started beating them. 
The three Negroes did not fight 
back, but stumbled and ran out of 
the store; the whites, their faces red 
with anger, screamed at them to stop 
and fight, to please goddam stop and 
fight.. None of the other Negroes at 
the counter ever looked around. It 
Was over in a minute. 


West Is West 

Che police did not arrest the whites. 
Some say it was Woolworth’s fault 
lor not calling the police into the 
store, but the incident obviously re- 
flected the uncertainty of the city 
administration and the curious posi- 
tion of Mayor Ben West. West, even 
more than Estes Kefauver, has been 
identified as a friend of the Negroes. 
Over the past six years he has care- 
fully cultivated the Negroes and his 
reward is that in nearly any election 
within the city limits he or his candi- 
date is unbeatable; the opposition 
didn’t even run a candidate against 
him in the last election. But the sit- 
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in demonstration put West on the 
spot and revealed one of the curious 
anomalies of factional politics in the 
South. For although West has strong 
Negro and labor support, he is 
also a tough machine politician with 
the factional support of wealthy 
Nashville businessmen and the Dixie- 
crat Nashville Banner. With the 
more liberal Nashville Tennessean’s 
opposition, West could be through 
if the Banner drops him. 

“Ben really got caught in this 
one,” a politician told me. “It was 
a real showdown of conflicting inter- 
ests. Here he had the Negroes push- 
ing hard and expecting him to de- 
liver on one side; and on the other 
he had the Banner and the money- 
bags pushing just as hard. I mean he 
was in a tough one—why, suppose 
Estes got caught in a dispute be- 
tween labor and the Negroes. It’s the 
same thing.” 

The store owners went to see West 
and asked him to stop the Negroes 
from even entering the stores. West 
refused. But he did back up the 
lunch-counter arrests. For the bene- 
fit of the Negroes he invoked his 
past support, his Kasper record (in 
which they are no longer interested), 
and his own belief in civil rights. To 
a direct question he said that he per- 
sonally did not think it was fair to 
refuse a man a twenty-five-cent sand- 
wich after that person had spent 
money in the store. While he and his 
aides continued to call for law and 





order, West, usually a _ confident 
politician who leaves few decisions 
to subordinates, welcomed the citi- 
zens’ committee to get the monkey 
off his back. 

Like the Tennessean and other 
liberal white interests in Nashville, 
the mayor was reluctant to commit 
himself on the final question at 
issue: were the Negroes right? The 


far-reaching as well as the immediate 
implications of the lunch-counter 
question make it tricky. Besides the 
obvious conflict with individual 
property rights, it brings up several 
other problems. “I don’t think many 
fair-minded people really object to 
the Negroes eating at the lunch 
counters,” said one white business- 
man. “But this thing is touchy. If 
they eat at the lunch counter at 
Cain-Sloan, why can’t they eat at the 
fine dining room there, and if they 
can eat at that dining room, why 
can’t they eat at the B & W Cafeteria 
or any other restaurant in town? 
This thing goes pretty deep. 

“Then you take this downtown 
area. We had to fight like the devil 
to keep it alive. Well, after all this 
fuss, if these rural people from out 
in the country think they're going 
to eat with Negroes, they may not 
come here to shop. They'll stay in 
their own towns and try some of 
these new shopping centers.” He 
cursed lightly. “Damn those dime- 
store owners. If they'd only had the 
sense and the guts to give those 
Negro kids a ham sandwich that first 
day, then all this never would have 
happened. There wouldn't be this 
demonstration, not too many Negroes 
would insist on the right, and the 
country people wouldn’t know it 
had happened.” 


B° it's not that simple. If the 
Negroes had gotten the ham 
sandwich it would have been some- 
thing else next: a movie theater, 
a baseball game, a playground. .\ 
continuing pressure seems inevitable. 
Not only have they fought hard 
here, but it has become obvious that 
they have become stronger day by 
day, surprised by their own ability 
to stand up. In the establishment ol 
the biracial committee they have 
won their first victory: it is exactly 
what they requested originally. In 
learning what they can do in this 
crisis, they have readied themselves 
for others. At one of the student 
meetings, Willie Stewart told the 
other students: “We are like some- 
one swimming this fifty-mile lake 
and we are exactly twenty-five miles 
out. We can either swim back 
twenty-five miles and be exactly 
where we were, or we can work just 
as hard and swim ahead _ those 
twenty-five miles.” 
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Uses His Vote 


JAMES Q. WILSON 


yy CERTAIN political quarters, one 
of the most eagerly—and appre- 
hensively—awaited events of 1960 
will be the publication, by the De- 
partment of Commerce, of the pre- 
liminary tabulations of the decen- 
nial census of the United States. 
When they appear, the first page to 
which many will turn will be that 
showing the size ol the Negro popu- 
lation of Northern cities. 

The great migration ol Negroes 
io the North has been one olf the 
most significant events of the past 
1940, more than 
American Ne- 
Doday, 


twenty years. In 
three-fourths of all 
groes lived in the South. 
about one-half remain: the rest have 
gone north and west to the great 
Negro population -enters of Chicago 
(800,000), New York (nearly 1,000,- 
000), Philadelphia (500,000), Detroit 
(450,000), Los Angeles (255,000), and 
elsewhere. The impact of this tidal 
wave has been felt in housing, em- 
ployment, welfare services, and crime 
rates, but nowhere has its long-term 
importance been greater than in the 
area of politics. 

From four Northern cities Negroes 
have gone to Congress—William L. 
Dawson from Chicago; Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr., from New York; 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr., from Detroit; 
and Robert N. C. Nix from Philadel- 
phia. Negroes sit in the councils of 
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dozens of cities and in many state 
legislatures. Negro leaders are expect- 
ing to capture additional Congres- 
sional districts in the near future. 
Iwo in California, two more each in 
Illinois, Michigan, and New York, 
and others already have (or nearly 
have) Negro majorities. 

he voting strength of Northern 
Negroes is relatively high. In 1956 
it is estimated that three million 
Negroes registered to vote in the 
North, of whom perhaps two to two 
and a half million actually voted. 
The Congressional Quarterly, in the 
same year, concluded that Negroes 
held “the balance of power” in 
sixty-one Congressional districts in 
the North—i.e., the size of the Negro 
vote based on 1950 figures was great- 
er than the majority won by the 
incumbent congressman. 

Many Negro leaders view this de- 
velopment with satisfaction. At the 
same time, Negroes and whites alike 
see many problems arising as a con- 
sequence of this steady upsurge in 
the Negro vote. 


Reward Your Friends? 

One problem concerns the future of 
Northern liberals. In the past, con- 
eressmen and other elected officials 
from large Northern cities have 
been sensitive to the presumed de- 
mands of Negroes and other minor- 


ity groups. In part this attitude 
stemmed from conviction and in 
part from a frank appraisal of Negro 
voting strength. 

But as Negroes move into former- 
ly all-white political districts at an 
ever-increasing rate, an effort is al- 
most invariably made to replace the 
white elected officials with Negroes. 
Many white politicians, when Ne- 
groes enter their bailiwicks, often 
take firm and vigorous stands on 
civil rights and similar matters. 
When Negroes become the domi- 
nant group in the district, however, 
the liberal performance of the white 
official has been of little value in 
ensuring his continuance in office. 
He is placed in a hopeless situation 
when race appeals (‘a Negro leader 
for a Negro district”) override posi- 
tions on issues. Negroes argue that 
such changes are justified by the 
need for direct access to government; 
whites, on the other hand, often 
feel they have been let down. “Why 
stick your neck out,” one of them 
said, “if they will only chop it off 
in the end?” 

Negroes themselves are split on 
this question. In Detroit, two white 
liberal congressmen, Thaddeus M. 
Machrowicz of the First District and 
John D. Dingell of the Fifteenth, 
were challenged by Negro opponents 
in the 1958 primaries. The AFL-cro, 
a strong political force with many 
Negro members in these districts, 
fought to re-elect Machrowicz and 
Dingell. They won decisively, but it 
required persuading a large number 
of Negroes to vote for the white 
candidate against the Negro in the 
Democratic primary. The union 
leaders feel that it is only a matter 
of time before it will be impossible 
to hold the seats for any white men. 


Systems and Leaders 

How and when Negroes manage to 
win elective office varies [rom city to 
city. In most cases, getting in office 
is dependent upon the electoral sys- 
tem in the city and the nature of the 
party organization.» Negroes rise 
more quickly to public office where 
the city chooses its officials on the 
basis of a large number of relatively 
small districts, such as wards, coun- 
cilmanic districts, and assembly dis- 
tricts. Chicago, for example, elects 
fifty aldermen to its city council from 
small wards, the average population 
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of which in 1950 was only 72,000. 
As a result Chicago, with a large 
and highly concentrated Negro pop- 
ulation, had a Negro alderman as 
early as 1915, and now it has six. 
New York, with a larger population, 
elects only twenty-five city council- 
men from districts averaging more 
than 300,000 in population. The re- 
sult is that only one Negro sits in 
the New York City Council. In Los 








Angeles, where the Negro popula- 
tion is proportionately nearly half the 
size of Chicago’s and where the coun- 
cilmanic districts are twice as large, 
there is still no Negro on the council. 

The Negroes’ entry into elective 
office is even further slowed when 
the city chooses its officials at large, 
rather than from districts of any 
kind. Detroit, for example, has a 
nine-man common council elected at 
large from the city as a whole. Al- 
though the Negro population is be- 
lieved to be at least one-fifth of the 
total, it was not until 1957 that a 
Negro won a council seat. 

Many city political organizations 
have come to realize that the grow- 
ing Negro population is one of the 
largest and most dependable sources 
of political strength. When a party 
in a city like Chicago allocates the 
resources it has for getting out a 
big vote, it frequently decides to put 
them most heavily into the Negro 
neighborhoods. This strategy pays 
off. The majority received by Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley when 
he was first elected in 1955 came 
largely from the Negro wards. To- 
day in Chicago and Manhattan, Ne- 
groes provide between one-fourth 
and one-half of the Democratic 
Party’s majorities, and it seems 
highly probable that this proportion 
will increase in the future. 

The possibility of sustaining a 
strong party organization, once 
thought to be a thing of the past, 
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has revived with the influx of Ne- 
groes into Northern cities. Patronage 
—city hall jobs and. favors—has lost 
its attractiveness to many of the old- 
er ethnic groups as they have risen 
in economic and educational status. 
Because the Negro is typically in an 
underprivileged economic position 
and because discrimination or his 
lack of training often excludes him 
from other job opportunities, he 
tends to regard such patronage as 
valuable. 


_— DIFFERENT political systems in 
American cities produce differ- 
ent kinds of Negro political leaders. 
Where men are elected from a small- 
district system by a strong party or- 
ganization, Negro (as well as other) 
leaders are often men like Chicago’s 
aldermen—distinguished for their 
party regularity, their lack of inter- 
est in the kinds of issues that excite 
the newspapers, their devotion to 
politics as a career. Where officials 
are elected at large in cities without 
strong party machines, the Negroes 
who are successful often are not 
professional politicians and have 
achieved prominence in some other 
career, such as law, journalism, or 
civic work. They usually take a 
great interest in “newspaper” issues. 
Since they are chosen at large, they 
must be acceptable to large numbers 
of white voters. To become accept- 
able, Negroes must often display 
even higher qualifications than those 
required of their white counterparts. 
The Negro member of the Detroit 
Common Council, William T. Pat- 
rick, is an attorney, a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, and an eminent- 
ly respectable and energetic man. 
He managed to get both union and 
conservative newspaper backing. 

Of course, if a Negro candidate’s 
constituents are mostly Negroes, the 
temptation is very strong to agitate 
race issues and “run against the 
white man” as a means of attracting 
support. Adam Powell in New York 
has found the temptation irresistible. 


Strange Devices 

Although almost no one will dis- 
cuss the matter publicly and few 
will mention it privately, there is a 
growing concern among whites about 
the long-range implications of the 
Negro in Northern city politics. 
Some speak apprehensively of the 


day when Negroes will control the 
city council or perhaps elect a mayor. 
One Chicago businessman _ said, 
“When that day comes, to hell with 
this city; I’m getting out.” 

That day is not yet imminent, but 
there are signs of nervous anticipa- 
tion on every hand. In some cities, 
changes in the political system have 
been made or proposed in order to 
curtail Negro political power and 
reduce the number of Negro office- 
holders. In Chicago, some have 
urged altering the old ward system 
and electing some or all of the al- 
dermen at large. Other reasons for 
such changes exist, and fear of Ne- 
groes is not always the motive be- 
hind these plans. But to many it is 
an important consideration. When 
the Chicago Home Rule Commis- 
sion proposed, in 1954, reducing the 
number of aldermen from fifty to 
thirty-five and electing ten of these 
at large, the Negro member of the 
commission, and most Negroes gen- 
erally, opposed the suggestion be- 
cause it would reduce Negro politi- 
cal representation. 

Other cities have found it possible 
to make changes which, although 
prompted by a variety of motives, 
have had as an important conse- 
quence the limitation of Negro po- 
litical strength. The Los Angeles 
City Council redraws its district 
lines every four years, and has done 
so in a way that places the Negro 
registered voters in a minority posi- 
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tion in any given district. Most 
Negro leaders publicly charge, and 
many whites privately admit, that 
this is deliberate gerrymandering to 
keep Negroes out of the council. Al- 
though Negroes number an estimat- 
ed 255,000 in the city and perhaps 
twice that in the county, they have 
only a single elected official in Los 
Angeles—State Assemblyman Au- 
gustus Hawkins. 

In Cincinnati, the repeal in 1957 
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of the electoral system that had 
been in use since 1924 was closely 
linked with the problem of Negro 
political influence. Negroes number 
about one-fifth of Cincinnati's popu- 
lation, and under the system of pro- 
portional representation (PR) in ef- 
lect since 1924, they had always 
been able to elect one or two Ne- 
groes to every city council. The PR 
system strengthened the representa- 
tion of cohesive minority groups, 
and a Negro could win a council 
seat with as little as thirteen per 
cent of the first-choice votes in a 
typical election. Ted Berry, a promi- 
nent and vigorous Negro lawyer, was 
a councilman from 1949 to 1957. In 
1955 he ran second in a field ol 
twenty-one candidates, and as a re- 
sult the council elected him its vice- 
mavor. In 1957 the city voted to 
end proportional representation and 
revert to a system of voting for in- 
dividual candidates. 

\lthough little public discussion 
centered on this point, there is no 
doubt that a strong undercover ai 
gument against the old system was 
the election of Berry as vice-mayor 
and the possibility that he might in 
time be mayor. Charges were circu- 
lated that a “Negro machine” was 
being built by Berry and that he 
Was instrumental in encouraging 
Negro entry into white neighbor- 
hoods. Alter PR had been repealed, 
a new council election was held. Al- 
though Berry had the endorsement 
of the Charter Party, an influential 
group in city politics since the re- 
forms of 1924, he ran fifteenth in 
a field of eighteen under the new 
election system. In 1959, with strong- 
er backing, he came in tenth in a 
race lor nine seats. 


i ge 1960 census will undoubted], 
show great increases in the North- 
ern Negro population over 1950. In 
some cities, like Washington, D.C., 
it will probably amount to over 
half the total. This will increase re- 
sistance from Southern Congression- 
al leaders to “home rule” for Wash- 
ington. In many wards in other 
cities where the exact size of the 
Negro population is now a matter of 
conjecture, there will be renewed 
efforts by Negroes to assert their 
claims to political representation 
when they have hard facts to dem- 
onstrate their numerical strength. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 








The Legacy of Suez 


THEODORE DRAPER 


To SuEZ FIASCO is history, but 
history that breathes down our 
necks, that refuses to let bygones be 
bygones. Since American pressure 
was largely responsible for the way 
the Suez war came to a halt, its 
peculiarly disagreeable denouement 
should haunt us as much as it 
haunts Sir Anthony Eden, whose 
political career it destroyed. 

Thanks to the former prime min- 
ister’s obsessive need to justify him- 
sell, we have been given a_ rare 
opportunity to take a second look at 
our own policy at this key point 
in our recent past while it can still 
do us some good, instead of waiting 
lor the historians to enlighten ou 
children about it. In the normal 
course of events, it would have taken 
Eden, whose career in the British 
government started in 1931, two or 
three volumes to get to Suez. But 
with the obvious intention of put- 
ting his version of the affair on rec- 
ord without delay, he chose to begin 
at the end, and Full Circle (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $6.95), his first volume 
olf memoirs, deals only with his last 
seven years in office as foreign secre- 
tary and prime minister from 1951 
to 1957. 

Like most memoirs, Full Circle is 
self-serving, and it reveals more than 
its author intended. It is not distin- 
guished in its style or lofty in its 
vision. It is quite candidly the case 
of Anthony Eden before the bar of 
history. Nevertheless, it gives a closer 
view of international affairs in the 
past decade than any book yet avail- 
able or likely to come from so high 
a source in the near future. 

At this stage, the search is on for 
scapegoats. Randolph Churchill’s 


lightweight but not uninformative 
biography, The Rise and Fall of Si 
Anthony Eden (Putnam, $3.95), 
which appeared late last year, nomi- 
nated Eden. A book that shook the 
French political world early this 
year, Secrets d’Etat, by J.-R. Tour- 
noux, a French journalist who was 
permitted to use some unpublished 
French government documents, 
seems to point an accusing finger 
at President Eisenhower. Eden him- 
self in Full Circle clearly elects 
John Foster Dulles. Unfortunately, 
it may well be that all three are 
right, that there was no individual 
evil genius, that there was more than 
one reason for western weakness, and 
that different individuals exempli- 
fied it differently. 


Pattern of Retreat 
If we compare the Indo-Chinese 
debacle of 1954 with the Suez fiasco 
of 1956, the major crises refought at 
length in Full Circle, a pattern of 
retreat emerges. Secretary Dulles was 
an ardent advocate of forceful inter- 
vention in Indo-China. He preached 
to the British that the Indo-Chinese 
situation was analogous to Japan's 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and 
to Hitler's 1936 military reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. Eden, then 
foreign secretary, refused to be con- 
vinced, and solemnly warned Dulles 
that American intervention in Indo- 
China would probably start a third 
world war. Prime Minister Churchill 
backed Eden. Admiral Radford, then 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
backed Dulles. 

In this dispute, the decisive vote 
was cast by President Eisenhower. 
Dulles delivered grave sermons to 
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the British and gave vague promises 
to the French. According to Tour- 
noux, who had access to the unpub- 
lished archives of French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault, the French 
received two “verbal promises” from 
the United States, apparently for Air 
Force intervention if the Chinese 
Communists similarly intervened, 
and Dulles allegedly spoke once of 
even using atomic bombs to save the 
French fortress of Dienbienphu. 
But when it came to a showdown, 
French Ambassador Henri Bonnet, 
after speaking to the President, ca- 
bled the Quai d'Orsay that “M. 
Eisenhower, contrary to the views of 
certain of his collaborators for whom 
it would be good policy to take big 
risks, did not appear to envisage any 
intervention in the near future of 
the United States in the Far Eastern 
war.” Bonnet also reported that the 
President believed that military ac- 
tion would make the Americans look 
like “imperialists.” 

Despite the President's private 
views, the State Department pressed 
for a policy of “collective action.” 
In practice, Dulles explained to 
Eden, this meant a British token 
force for “moral support.” Appar- 
ently it was thought that .no one 
could conceivably associate the Brit- 
ish with imperialism—or that there 
was no danger of British support, 
moral or otherwise. Churchill and 
Eden had written off Indo-China 
and declined to provide what they 
considered an alibi for a hopelessly 
inadequate form of American ac- 
tion. By refusing to give it their 
blessing, they provided an alibi for 
American inaction. Yet the question 
arises: if the stakes in Indo-China 
were as great as Dulles said they 
were, how was it possible to do noth- 
ing merely for lack of a British 
token force of no real military sig- 
nificance? 

Both Britain and France learned 
that Dulles talked big but carried 
a little stick. Even when he was sup- 
ported by the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, he could not trans- 
late his preachments into practice. 
He could only urge upon our allies 
a cause that he could not persuade 
the President to adopt. 


i ews YEARS LATER, when Colonel 
Nasser’s régime, which the State 


Department had been pampering, 
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began to take arms and money from 
the Soviets, Dulles’s reflex was again 
to hit back strongly by withdrawing 
the offer of American aid for the 
Aswan High Dam. At this point, in 
the middle of 1956, Dulles seemed 
to lead the pack in the chastisement 
of Colonel Nasser, and his precipi- 
tate action gave Nasser the pretext 
for seizing the Suez Canal in viola- 
tion of the concession to the Suez 
Canal Company, which had twelve 
more years to run. 

It is not quite true that there 
would have been no Suez crisis with- 
out Dulles’s singlehanded action. 
The position was more complex. 
Eden makes clear that the British 
would have withdrawn their own 
offer of aid for the dam anyway, that 
Dulles informed but did not consult 
them, and that they objected to his 
timing and method rather than to 
his intent and action. Nevertheless, 
Dulles took the lead in his familiar 
game of brinkmanship without be- 
ing prepared to play it to the end 
after our allies went over the brink. 

At a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was asked whether 
he had been privy to the decision of 
sritain and France to “go into” 
Suez. He replied that “both Foster 
Dulles and I made a great—went to 
great pains to show to Britain and 
to France what we would do under 
that kind of, or set of, circumstances.” 
Collectors of the President's press- 
conference prose will recognize what 
the British were up against. Dulles 
was less unintelligible but more de- 
vious. Early in his book Eden com- 
plains that his difficulty in working 
with Dulles was “to determine what 
he really meant and in consequence 
the significance to be attached to his 
words and actions.” 

For more than three months, from 
the end of July through October, 
1956, the western allies talked and 
talked, and the more they talked the 





more they seemed to misunderstand 
each other. The President later 
reacted to the Anglo-French resort to 
force with such incredulity and in- 
dignation that it appeared as if he 
had never been given any reason to 
expect it. In proving the contrary, 
Full Circle is most convincing. 

Eden reveals that the British 
thought in terms of force at once 
and made no secret of it. A telegram 
to President Eisenhower as early as 
July 27 contained the warning: “My 
colleagues and I are convinced that 
we must be ready, in the last resort, 
to use force to bring Nasser to his 
senses.” And Eden, by then prime 
minister, advised the President that 
he had instructed his Chiefs of Staft 
to prepare a military plan. From 
this position the British never wa- 
vered, and when they broached the 
proposition to the French, they 
found that their Continental part- 
ners were even more determined and 
enthusiastic. Until some evidence is 
produced that the United States 
warned its allies in advance what its 
policy would be in the event that 
they resorted to force, American pol- 
icy will not be able to clear itself of 
heavy responsibility for the mess. 


The Quintessence of Dullesism 
Why, then, was the President so 
shocked three months later by the 
news of the Anglo-French expedi- 
tionary force? 

Eden discloses that Dulles brought 
a message from the President to 
London on August 1. He paraphrases 
this message to the effect that the 
President did not rule out the use 
of force, recognized that the eventual 
use of force might become necessary, 
but felt that every possibility of 
peaceful settlement must first be ex- 
hausted. Dulles’s own formula at 
this time was: “Force was the last 
method to be tried, but the United 
States did not exclude the use of 
force if all other methods failed.” 
Dulles also said: “A way had to be 
found to make Nasser disgorge what 
he has swallowed.” 

The British and French were not 
averse to trying peaceful means first, 
for one reason because they were 
woefully unprepared for a military 
operation and needed a minimum 
of six weeks to get set. In this period, 
until the middle of September, a 
conference of twenty-two powers 
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took place in London with no prac- 
tical result, and the mission to Cairo 
of a small committee headed by 
Prime Minister Menzies of Australia 
failed dismally. Yet the British and 
French went on procrastinating for 
six more weeks. It was in these weeks 
that the quintessence of Dullesism 
was reached, and future students of 
that peculiar school of diplomacy 
would be well advised to pay special 
attention to them. 


OD pmeas cozened the British and 
French into wasting time on a 
so-called Users’ Club whereby those 
nations using the Suez Canal would 
organize to pay dues to their own 
association instead of to the Egyp- 
tian government. But Dulles gradu- 
ally watered down the plan to such 
an extent that the club was even- 
tually turned into a collection 
agency for Egypt. Three weeks were 
wasted in the Security Council, 
which could do nothing against a 
Soviet veto. Meanwhile, the Secre- 
tary of State had changed his mind 
about “not excluding force if all 
other methods failed.” At a_ press 








conference in the middle of Septem- 
ber, he unexpectedly warned against 
“shooting our way through” the 
canal, and at another in early Oc- 
tober he inferentially stigmatized 
Britain and France as “colonial 
powers.” 

Eden makes a strong case that 
Dulles bamboozled him. In fact, he 
makes it too effectively to help his 
political reputation. For it was per- 
fectly clear by the middle of Septem- 
ber that the Secretary of State had 
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either been playing a double game 
or had changed his mind. The 
French saw through the Users’ Club. 
Eden went along with it as “a means 
of working with the United States,” 
which on his own showing was no 
longer working with him. In retro- 
spect he has decided that the 
United States was merely trying to 
“oain time” all along. On this basis, 
it is hard to respect the bamboozled 
any more than the bamboozler. 

In a singularly uncharitable re- 
view of Full Circle in the New 
York Times, C. L. Sulzberger takes 
Eden to task for “foolishly” glossing 
over a major point: “Why did Eng- 
land deliberately fool the United 
States during the fortnight before 
the Suez operation?” This apparent- 
ly refers to what Dulles called the 
“blackout of news” from the British 
Foreign Office in the last two weeks 
before the operation. Eden actually 
dlevotes a paragraph to this very mat- 
ter and clearly explains that the 
British did not wish to be deterred 
from action by engaging in further 
“palavers” with the United States. 
Tournoux cites the explanation that 
Premier Guy Mollet gave soon after 
the event—“because you would have 
prevented us from acting, because 
we did not wish to wait for you 


again as long as we did from 1914 to 
1917 or as from 1939 to 1942.” 

A different question cries lor an 
answer. If the British and French 
were so determined not to be dis- 
suaded by the United States before 
acting, why were they so easy to in- 
timidate in the midst of the action? 
Eden mentions as reasons for his 
backdown the risk of Soviet inter- 
vention, in which he did not be- 
lieve; the run on the pound, for 
which he blames American influ- 


ences; and President Eisenhower's 
intense personal pressure, which was 
probably decisive. It remains a mat- 
ter of wonder, however, that the 
same British leaders—the French 
begged them to continue awhile 
longer—who knew American policy 
well enough to go to great lengths to 
prevent the President from weaken- 
ing their will to action could not 
hold out the forty-eight to 120 hours 
longer necessary to achieve complete 
occupation of the canal. 


The Burial of Brave Words 
When Eden finally decided to launch 
the long-delayed Suez expedition, he 
chose a most unpropitious moment. 
It coincided with the ruthless Soviet 
suppression ol the Hungarian revolt, 
which, instead of distracting atten- 
tion from Suez, attracted attention 
to those features of Suez which most 
resembled the Russian action. The 
expedition took place a lew days 
before the Presidential election, 
which, instead of preoccupying Ei- 
senhower, summoned up the mém- 
ory of the “peace” strategy that 
had paid off so handsomely in 1952. 
And instead of proclaiming their real 
reasons for restraining Nasser, the 
Anglo-French leaders pretended that 
they were merely concerned with 
bringing about the cessation of 
Israeli-Egyptian hostilities, a make- 
shift that made the whole enterprise 
seem disingenuous. 

Eden passes lightly and equivocal- 
ly over the details of the Israeli as- 
pect of the Anglo-French _ pians, 
presumably because the French were 
in charge of that department. Some 
of these hitherto carefully guarded 
secrets have been disclosed by Ran- 
dolph Churchill and Tournoux. 
Churchill claims that the French 
took the initiative about six wecks 
before the Israeli offensive by send- 
ing two representatives to Israel to 
propose various forms of French aid, 
and that the French-Israeli military 
staffs began to work together about 
two weeks later. Tournoux reveals 
that Premier Ben-Gurion himself 
came to France to plead with Pre- 
mier Mollet to prevent the destruc- 
tion of Israel. Tournoux quotes 
Mollet: “I will not let this crime be 
committed.” 

Strangest and most far-reaching of 
all, however, were the implications 
of the Suez affair for Soviet-Ameri- 
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can relations. On the eve of another 
“peace and prosperity” Presidential 
campaign, it may be hard to recall 
that the Eisenhower administration 
came into office eight years ago to 
“liberate” Eastern Europe, to “roll 
back” the bloated Soviet frontiers, 
and to reverse the “sellout’ of Yalta. 
Where are the brave words of yester- 
year? Were they buried at Suez? 

In 1956, Eden tried to use the 
same arguments with Dulles in re- 
spect to Suez that Dulles had used 
two years earlier with him about 
Indo-China. At every opportunity 
Eden urged on Eisenhower and 
Dulles the analogy of Soviet-support- 
ed Egypt with Japan in 1931 and 
Germany in 1936. Eden's critics 
have chided him for comparing 
Nasser with Hitler and Mussolini; 
they have ignored that his real 
analogy was with the processes, not 
the personalities—and the Suez proc- 
ess has not yet run its course. The 
parallel between the Eden of 1954 
and the Dulles of 1956 is devastat- 
ing, though the author of Full Circle 
gives no sign of recognizing it. 
Those who think of Dulles as the 
hard core of anti-Sovietism are in 
for a surprise; all through the Suez 
debate, Eden _ plagiarized from 
Dulles’s sermons on resisting Soviet 
Russia before it was too late, but 
Dulles, forced to act rather than 
moralize, wasn’t interested. 

Yet Eisenhower and Dulles did 
more than follow Eden’s earlier ex- 
ample of nonintervention. After the 
British and French had capitulated 
ignominiously to American demands, 
the United States chose to take 
the lead in the United Nations in 
condemning and humiliating them. 
A virtual Soviet-American entente 
sprang into existence for the occa- 
sion. Nothing like the same zeal was 
shown in the United Nations to get 
the Soviet Army out of Hungary, 
and nothing was done when the 
Soviets calmly ignored U.N. resolu- 
tions. American policy in those days 
put a higher priority on Suez than 
on Hungary, with results that Vice- 
President Nixon hailed as “one of 
the finest diplomatic achievements, 
certainly of our generation, and per- 
haps of all time.” 


| eevenagred EISENHOWER has held 
that American policy was “clear 
and firm” in the Suez affair. The 
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evidence for this, as far as the Presi- 
dent himself is concerned, must 
await publication of the Executive 
papers for this period. The Presi- 
dent’s memory of the events appears 
to be so uncertain that only an ex- 
amination of the original records 
can establish with finality what he 








did or said. At a recent press con- 
ference, he cited a conversation with 
then Israeli Ambassador Abba Eban 
in which he had warned that Ameri- 
can Jewish sympathy for Israel would 
not sway his judgment in the event 
of hostilities. Eight days later he cor- 
rected himself to say that he had 
made this remark to Secretary of 
State Dulles. What the correction is 
supposed to prove is not altogether 
clear. 

There is, however, already enough 
evidence to question how “clear and 
firm” Dulles’s policy was. At first he 
went on record that it was “in- 
tolerable” to permit the canal to be 
dominated by Egypt alone, and that 
he contemplated force as the last 
resort to make Nasser “disgorge.” 
He then led Britain and France up 
hill and down dale, exhausting all 
other resorts, after which he turned 
on them for using force and made 
them disgorge. 


b ae DuLLEes may have been trou- 
bled by his own handiwork. In 
the last stage of the Suez crisis, he was 
stricken ill and day-to-day policy was 
taken over by President Eisenhower 
and Under Secretary Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Jr. Eden states that Dulles, dur- 
ing his recovery, “deplored” to Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
“that we had not managed to bring 
Nasser down and declared that he 
must be prevented from getting 
away with it.” Tournoux relates 
that Dulles, after his recovery, told 
French Foreign Minister Christian 


Pineau: “If we had to do it over 
again, believe me that we would act 
differently.” 

Thus there is some reason to be- 
lieve that Secretary Dulles did not 
have the free hand in foreign policy 
popularly attributed to him. In 
both the Indo-China and Suez epi- 
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sodes he took an initially strong 
stand, then backed down, and final- 
ly let it be known that his heart 
wasn’t in it. While he thoroughly 
confused and misled our chief allies, 
the President made the final deci- 
sions. 

The most intriguing theory to ex- 
plain Secretary Dulles’s double talk 
has been contributed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. At a recent press 
conference, the President suggested 
that Dulles “could very well talk 
about possibilities” that the British 
might have “considered proposals 
when they were not meant [as] that 
at all.” Evidently the President did 
not take Dulles’s words as seriously 
as some of our allies did. 


Where We Failed 


The trouble is that there was more 
than one crisis over Suez. There was 
the crisis of Britain and France to 
save the remnants of a position in 
the Middle East they had inherited 
from the past. There was the crisis 
of Israel fighting for its very exist- 
ence. There was the crisis of the 
United Nations to preserve peace 
and maintain respect for interna- 
tional agreements. There was the 
crisis of Nasser’s Egypt to push 
ahead with its aggressive national- 
istic expansion in the Arab world. 
There was the crisis of post-Stalinist 
Russia to make the most of its op- 
portunities with the minimum of 
risk. 

American policy simplified this 
many-sided, explosive situation into 
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a one-dimensional, short-lived cru- 
sade against Anglo-French “colo- 
nialism.” 

It compounded the mistakes of 
Britain and France by refusing to 
make any effort to salvage anything 
useful from the wreckage. 

It agreed in_ principle’ with 
Eden’s objective but boggled at his 
means without proposing any other 
means that might have pumped life 
into the principle. 

It chose to focus attention on 
the expiring colonialism of Britain 
and France instead of on the dy- 
namic colonialism of Soviet Russia, 
then at its most virulent in Hungary. 
(After all, five-sixths of the British 
possessions of 1945 have become 
completely self-governing and _ half 
of the remainder are well on the 
way, whereas the Soviets have not 
only held on to almost all of the im- 
perialist conquests of Czarist Russia 
but have added 400,000 square miles 
since 1945 in the form of satellite 
régimes in Eastern Europe, depend- 
ent for their existence and survival 
on the presence or proximity of the 
Soviet Army.) 

It rescued Nasser from ignomin- 
ious defeat and thereby permitted 
him to continue receiving an even 
greater supply of Soviet arms, which 
have lately emboldened him to repu- 
diate the 1950 declaration of the 
United States, Britain, and France 
guaranteeing the Arab-Israeli fron- 
tiers and vow to change those fron- 
tiers himself this vear. 

For our troubles. we received 
little credit for helping Nasser at 
Suez. Instead, as Sir William Hayter, 
then British ambassador in Moscow, 
has recently testified in an anti-Eden 
review in the London Observer, 
“Russia was able to convince almost 
every Arab that it was her rocket 
threats that had forced the British 
and French out of Suez.” 


—— were the consequences of a 
\” policy that started with a pre- 
cipitate action to punish Nasser for 
taking Soviet money and arms and 
ended with a precipitate action to 
prevent the punishment of Nasser 
in collusion with the Soviets. Yet, 
after 650 pages, Eden only succeeds 
in convincing the reader that Amer- 
icans have no more reason to be 
proud of their policy than have 
the British to be proud of theirs. 
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The Sinai Riddle 


GORDON SHEPHERD 


JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 
apa when the tension in the lat- 
est Middle East Crisis was of- 
ficially at its highest—with almost 
every available unit of the United 
Arab Republic Army massed in a 
broad pincer threat along Israel's 
northern and southern borders— 
there was little trace of excitement 
inside Israel, and none at all of 
hysteria. The only popular reflec- 
tion I noticed during this period of 
the screaming headlines was a plac- 
ard in the window of a shoe store 
on Tel Aviv’s Ben Yehuda Strect 
calling in large letters for “No Pan- 
ic.” And this, on closer inspection 
of the small lettering underneath, 
turned out to be only an eye-catch- 
ing slogan to advertise the fact that 
the store’s bargain sale would con- 
tinue at the current cut price rates 
“until the last of the old season’s 
stocks are exhausted.” 

This calmness, which seemed at 
times to verge on indifference, is 
largely explained by the fact that 
the tiny state of Israel was born out 
ol trouble twelve years ago and has 
never known anything else. Its citi- 
zens remind one of those hardy peas- 
ants who live on the very slopes of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

Moreover there had been an ele- 
ment of bombastic publicity about 
Nasser’s military moves which, per- 
haps wrongly, took away much of 
their sinister aspect in the eyes of 
the public at large. 

Still, there it was. By February 24, 
the strongest Egyptian fighting 
force ever to mass in the Sinai Penin- 
sula was drawn up in full battle 
array a bare seven miles from Israeli 
territory. Between it and the Israel 
border stood only the handful 


of United Nations Expeditionary 
Forces sent to keep the peace alter 
the 1956 Suez fighting. This detach- 
ment is of negligible military value 
and would be of dubious moral 
value once Arab or Israeli nerves 
snapped. 

Together with the U.A.R.’s First 
Army, poised in Syria 250 miles to 
the north, Nasser’s forces totaled 
anything up to 150,000 men—more 
than twice the regular first-line 
strength of the Israeli Army oppos- 
ing it. In case of serious trouble, the 
Israelis could more than offset this 
numerical disparity by a lightning 
mobilization of reserves that would 
bring their strength up to a quarter 
of a million well-trained men within 
a day or two. 


Soviet Hardware 

What worries the Israeli general 
staff far more than the Arab num- 
bers opposing them is the modern 
Soviet equipment that Nasser now 
displays. The three Egyptian divi- 
sions in the Sinai Peninsula, for ex- 
ample, are known to have some of 
the best war matériel Russia can 
provide, and some of it is believed 
here to be the best available any- 
where. The armored division, the 
mailed fist of this force, has the new- 
est giant Stalin tanks, supported by 
units of the formidable T-54s and 
well-proved T-34s. The infantry has 
Soviet machine pistols and the artil- 
lery uses nothing but new Soviet 
guns, with the exception of a lew 
surviving British 25-pounders. Even 
the radar equipment and transport 
trucks are of Russian manufacture. 
This is the result of nearly five years 
of Czech and Soviet arms deals with 
Nasser, a process that by today has 
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turned his divisions into a Middle 
Eastern version of an East European 
army. 

Indeed, for the first time in their 
history, the Egyptian and Syrian 
forces are now approaching a state 
of completely integrated war pre- 
paredness. The picturesque but piti- 
ful hodgepodge of British, French, 
Czech, German, and Italian arma- 
ments that I saw paraded through 
the streets of Cairo for Independence 
Day celebrations six years ago is a 
thing of the past. The Russians have 
not only provided the United Arab 
Republic Army with one set of hard- 
ware throughout; according to the 
Israelis, they have also made consid- 
erable strides in training Nasser’s 
soldiers how to use it. Neither in 
armor nor in aircraft can Israel 
match these forces now ranged along 
its frontiers. What Israel does possess 
—and probably always will possess— 
is greater unity and efficiency, and 
far higher fighting morale. Yet, as 
one high Israeli officer said to me: 
“There is a point at which a heavier 
weight of steel will crush the stout- 
est hearts, as Budapest showed.” 

These facts are ominous indeed 
for Israel. They are also irremediable 
for the purposes of the immediate 
crisis, and the best the government 
can hope for is that the canvassing 
tour now being made by their vet- 
eran premier, David Ben-Gurion 
(which follows on soundings made 
by his deputy defense minister in 
London and Paris), may produce 
some up-to-date western arms aid in 
the not too distant future. 

It is therefore all the more re- 
markable that both Israeli officials 
in the ministries of Jerusalem, who 
are fully aware of these unpleasant 
truths, and the amateur politicians 
in the cafés of Tel Aviv, who are 
dimly aware of them, are more con- 
cerned with explaining Nasser’s 
threats than with believing them. 


Cooking Stones 


A whole host of theories has been 
produced here over the past few 
weeks to explain how the ugly situ- 
ation on Sinai and the Syrian border 
arose. Among them, these theories 
range over the entire bewildering 
gamut of Middle Eastern politics. It 
is just as well that they can be 
grouped broadly under two head- 
ings, political and military. 
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The political arguments all seek 
to explain Nasser’s advance against 
Israel as a parade of strength de- 
signed to cover up current divisions 
in the Arab world and to solidify his 
own foothold amid the quickstands 
of Middle East diplomacy. It is sug- 
gested that some such display was 
needed to distract public attention 
from the total failure of the lat- 
est round of Arab League talks in 
Cairo. These began on February 8, 
when violent skirmishing along the 
Israeli-Syrian border had already 
broken out. Both Iraq and Tunisia 
had rejected invitations to attend, 
thus providing fresh evidence of the 
hostility that divides Nasser from 
both Premier Kassem and President 
Bourguiba. Yet even without these 
two truants to upset their talks, the 
eight remaining delegations had 
achieved nothing of note when they 
dispersed more than a_ fortnight 
later. “We are still cooking stones,” 
was the glumly eloquent comment 





of one delegate as the conference 
neared its end. 

The biggest stone in the pot ap- 
peared to be Jordan’s refusal to al- 
low any sort of separate national 
Status to be given to its large com- 
munity of Palestinian Arabs. An- 
other dispute between Cairo and 
Amman reportedly centered on a 
new U.A.R.-Lebanese project for 
the diversion of the Jordan River 
waters. 

In rolling the battle drums, it is 
argued, Nasser wished to do more 
than simply blanket the noise of 
these family squabbles. He wanted 
to demonstrate to the whole Arab 
world that he, and not his mortal 
enemy and rival, Kassem, was still 
the real leader of the Middle East— 
a Moslem paladin, appearing in 
new and shining Soviet armor to 
replace the old breastplates battered 
in the 1956 Sinai campaign. 


ae. the joint Syrian-Egyptian 
concentration against Israel is 
interpreted as an internal patriotic 
exercise designed to drown, in a flood 
of anti-Jewish jingoism, the quarrel 


between the northern and southern 
sectors of the United Arab Republic 
itself. This is an important but ob- 
scure factor. It is difficult to get a 
clear picture of the present friction 
between Syria and Egypt, and even 
harder to translate this friction into 
terms of a real threat to the union 
between them. 

Israeli experts who have closely 
followed developments in Syria ever 
since its incorporation in the U.A.R. 
two years ago are convinced that a 
strong and perhaps growing mood 
of resentment exists against the 
“Egyptian régime.” Its centers are 
the disbanded political parties (in- 
cluding the once influential Com- 
munists), the grandees who have lost 
their domains in land reforms, and 
the merchants of Aleppo who have 
lost their fat profits in trade reforms. 
Many of Nasser’s former ardent 
supporters may now be feeling—like 
Austria’s deluded Pan-Germans after 
the 1938 Anschluss—that they have 
been betrayed in their hopes of 
equality within the state merger, 
and are reduced instead to a humili- 
ated and exploited provincial com- 
munity. 


Enduring Young Charms? 


Yet, with admirable lack of wishful 
thinking, these same Israeli experts 
make two important reservations. 
The first is that though the Egyp- 
tian régime may be unpopular, es- 
pecially among the former privileged 
classes, Nasser himself has largely 
succeeded in hypnotizing the Syrian 
people with his flamboyant charms. 
As one observer commented: “He 
has gone the way of a true prophet 
at least in that he is honored more 
in Damascus than in Cairo.” 

A still more important reservation 
concerns the Syrian Army. The same 
highly qualified observer’s verdict 
was: “It is a generally accepted fact 
that Nasser rules Syria through the 
army. Yet this he simply could not 
do if it were an army of rebels. In 
fact, no Syrian officer seems to exist 
with the will and the power to con- 
duct effective opposition. The Syrian 
officer corps has been bribed into 
complacency by being paid higher 
salaries than its Egyptian comrades. 
And anyway, these same comrades 
keep the Syrians under control 
through the special network of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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snuff-boxes; with drawings and photos and a 10-inch 
Ip record of music box tunes from all over the 
world. 1012” x 10145”. Pub. at $10.00. Only 3.98 
1899. COMMON SENSE & THE FIFTH AMEND- 
MENT. By Sidney Hook. The logical, psychological, 
ethical and political implications of the controversial 
Fifth Amendment and its relation to individual and 
social justice. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 
2130. ABSTRACTION AND EMPATHY. By Wil- 
helm Worringer. A pioneering work by one of our 
time's leading art historians and aestheticians, a book 
which he calls: A Contribution to the Psychology 
- Style, and which has inspired the abstract move- 
ent in painting. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.98 
2722. SAIL HO! My Early Years at Sea. By Sir 
James Bisset; with P. R. Stephensen. The last glo- 
rious days of the sailing ship live again inthis volume 
of early memoirs of the famous wartime Captain of 
the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, who has been 
called ‘‘the greatest rr’ seaman of modern 
times.”” Illus. Pub. at $5.0 Only 1.98 
2341. FROM QUEENSLAND ‘TO THE GREAT BAR- 
RIER REEF: A Naturalist's Adventures in Aus- 
tralia. By Noel Monkman. A brilliantly presented 
blend of natural science and personal adventure in 
the jungles and around the coral islands of northern 
Australia. Over 50 photos. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.00 
1920. THE FATE OF THE MAINE: The Biography 
of a Celebrated Ship. By John Edward Weems. 
The dramatic story of a famous vessel, from the 
laying of her keel to her burial, including the excit- 
ing events of the Spanish-American War, the blow- 
ing up of the Maine and the court inquiry. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 
P-168. FRENCH POSTERS: Picasso, Chagall, 
Leger, Miro, Matisse. A portfolio of 8 brilliantly 
colored posters that will add a sophisticated sparkle 
to your library, den, office or living room. Repro- 
duced directly from the original lithogaphs, their 
large size (16” x 20”) makes them ideal for hang- 
ing sinely or in a group. Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.93 





2368. THE MONKEY KINGDOM. By Ivan T. 
Sanderson. A lively and expert introduction to 
the primates, from tarsiers, lemurs and marmo- 
sets to apes and man, written by one of the 
world’s foremost zoologists and magnificently 
illustrated with 9 maps, 12 drawings anl 78 
photos, of which 35 are in color. 84%” x 11”. 
Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.95 











2459. THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Mon- 
tague Summers. A remarkable account of the Roman 
Catholic Church's attitude toward witchcraft, written 
by a Catholic priest and ischolar who sincerely be- 
lieved in the existence of Satan and his conor 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 3.88 
2906. SEX VARIANT WOMEN IN LITERATURE: 
A Historical and Quantitative Study. By Jeannette 
H. Foster, D. A revealing, scholarly, fascinating 
and impressive study, ranging from Sappho to the 
sex deviate as she appears in — er 
Pub. at $5.00. 1.98 
2484. Jo:eph & Stewart Alsop: THE REPORTER: Ss 
TRADE. A top reporting team writes about the tech- 
niques of their craft, presents the record of the 
first twelve post-war years and pleads eloquently for 
governmental candor. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.00 


‘rT Portraits and Self Portraits: LA GLACE 

FACES. Forty magnificent portrait photos by 
Michel Cot and forty self-portraits by the sub- 
jects themselves, among them Picasso, Colette, 
Simenon, Cocteau, Barraulet, Sartre and other 
leading figures of the creative and performing 
arts. French text. 834” x 10” Special 2.98 


1182. WOODROW WILSON. By Silas Bent Mc- 
Kinley. A weil rounded, candid portrait of a com- 
piex figure and a straighttorward narrative of his 
life ana times that shows how and why he was both 
a — and a controversial figure. Illus. tf at 
$4.50 Only 1.00 
2486. DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN DESERT: The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Their Meaning. By Geza 
Vermes. The revised American edition of the stand- 
ard popular European account of the Scrolls; a com- 
prehensive study that presents the story of their dis- 
covery, reprints their full texts in English and 
offers commentary by an outstanding authority. 
imprimatur. \llus. Pub. at $5.00. Only 14.98 
2343. THE GERSHWIN YEARS. By Edward Jeblon- 
ski & Lawrence D. Stewart. A wonderfully illustrated 
treasure chest of the Gershwin years: George and 
Ira's lives, a study of their work and a fresh view 
ot the 1420's and 1930's. Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.49 
1942. MAINLY ON THE AIR. By Max Beerbohm. 
Here is the “Incomparable Max’’ in wp form; a 
new, enlarged and dennitive collection of his broad- 
cast talks, together with some essays. Pub. at $3. 730 
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2358. BEACHCOMBERS OF THE AFRICAN 
JUNGLE. By Jack Sholimir. The exciting believe- 
it-or-not account of a photographer and a beautiful 
girl who walked through the heare of Africa. 16 
pages of startling photos. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.08 
2719. OUR NUCLEAR FUTURE: Facts, Dangers 
and Opportunities. By Edward Teller & Albert L. 
Latter. Two distinguished nuciear physicists explains 
clearly and simply basic nuclear processes, the effects 
oi radioactivity and fallout and military and peace- 

ful uses of nuclear power. Illus. Pub. at $3.50. 
Only 1.08 
1931. BYRON. By Leslie A. Marchand. A _full- 
— biography of the most romantic figure of the 
19th century, Great poet, notorious lover, fighter 
for freedom, this extraordinarily handsome and com- 
peiling man has continued to hold the attention 
and the hearts of people since the tragic end of his 
shore life. Now this definitive biography brings him 
before modern readers, delineating the complete 
man whose personality shines through the record of 
his weaknesses, vanities and peccadilloes. A magnif- 
cent three-volume boxed set; 1513 pp; notes; index; 
55 illus. Pub. at $20.00. 3 vol. boxed set, only 9.98 
2721. ADAMS OF THE BOUNTY. By Erle Wilson. 
A vigorous historical novel, firmly based on fact, 
that presents a new view of the most famous mutiny 
of all time and the violent, primitive life on Pitcairn 
Island that followed it. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.00 
2154. THE DALTON BROTHERS. By an Eye Wit- 
ness. Intro. by Burton Rascoe. A classic of Western 
Americana, a true and authentic account of the 
astonishing career of the Daltons, the most cold- 
blooded robbers in the history of the West. Illus 
Pub. at $4.50 Only 1.98 
1733. THE PETER TOWNSEND STORY. By Nor- 
man Barrymaine. The true story by his friend, the 
next most exclusive account to one written by Peter 
and Princess Margaret themselves—if there were 
one, of the the most highly publicized and misunder- 
stood romance of our decade, Photos. Pub. at $3.95 
Only 1.00 
2458. THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. By 
Montague Summers. A comprehensive study of witch- 
craft, including many case histeries and brilliantly 
surveying the occurrences of witchcraft in at pe 

Rome, Germany, Spain and New England. Pub. 
$7.50 Only 4. 88 
1813. THE GENTEEL MURDERER. By Charles Nor- 
man. The full and fascinating story of Thomas 
Grifiths Wainewright, journalist, wit, man-about 
town, friend of Charles Lamb, and one of the most 
ingenious forgers and mass murderers of all time— 
a most intriguing book. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 














2907. D. H. Lawrence: TWILIGHT IN ITALY. 
Vivid, sensitive, masterful essays by one of the 
great travel writers, better known for his novels, 
including rhapsodic impressions of the Italian 
countryside and temperament. Pub, at $3.50. 

Only 1.49 








1732. THE KNIGHTS OF BUSHIDO: The Shock- 
ing History of Japanese War Atrocities. By Lord 
Russell of Liverpool. The permanent record, docu- 
mented and definitive, of the Japanese atrocities and 
other war crimes in World War II; a moving and 
terrible indictment. Photos and drawings. Pub. at 
a Only 1.00 
2716. " STARSHIP. By Brian Aldiss. Here is science 
fiction at its. best-—an adventure story built around 
a grandiose experiment that has gone awry in a 
doomed world that has lost contact with its universe. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 
1410. ART NEWS ANNUAL 1959. An ever- popular 
yearbook of the fine arts, filled with scores of repro- 
ductions, 36 big pages in full color, and features on 
Bonnard, Genji, fieh. — masterpieces, 1000 
years of France, etc. 13”. Hardbound. Pub. 
at $4.95, Only 1.98 








Egyptian ‘seconds-in-command’ €es- 
tablished throughout the Northern 
Army. The Syrian rank and file are 
probably better fed and better shod 
than they were, and that is all any 
Arab soldier cares about. Syria may 
not have been entirely crushed by 
Nasser, but for the moment he has 
squeezed it so tight that it can’t 
wriggle.” 

Despite these reservations—or per- 
haps because of them—it is admit- 
ted here that Nasser would dearly 
like to be able to relax his grip on 
Syria in safety. The latest campaign 
against Israel could therefore also 
be regarded as the psychological 
preparation for such a process. 

So much for the political back- 
ground to the latest border tensions, 
as reconstructed mainly by the ci- 
vilian ministries here. 


Diplomatic Skulduggery 

The Israeli general staff reasons 
along separate if connected channels. 
Its members trace the crisis directly 
back along a military chain of 
events. The first link in this chain 
was forged soon after midnight on 
January 31, when Israeli commandos 
launched a surprise raid to destroy 
the U.A.R.-occupied village of Tawa- 
fik in the demilitarized Syrian bor- 
der zone. The subsequent links in 
this supposed chain are made up of 
various blunders on the part of the 
Egyptian intelligence service and, 
coming right at the end, a neat and 
deliberate piece of diplomatic skul- 
duggery by the Soviet Union. 

Like most things in the Middle 
East, the Tawafik affair meant very 
different things to different people. 
For the Israelis it was the destruc- 
tion of a “camouflaged strong point,” 
illegally constructed in the demili- 
tarizved zone by Syrian _ soldiers 
dressed as peasants. (Israel still claims 
sovereignty over the zone, while ac- 
cepting its special nature, and felt 
that the time had come to adminis- 
ter a sharp rebuff to Arab “encroach- 
ments” there.) To the U.A.R., the 
Isracli action was an unjustified act 
of violence and a flagrant violation 
of the general armistice terms of 
1949. This latter view was endorsed 
by the findings of an emergency 
meeting of the United Nations Mixed 
\rmistice Commission, which severe- 
ly criticized the Israeli raid after an 
on-the-spot inquiry on February 16. 
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But to the U.A.R., it appears that 
the Tawafik incident grew into 
something more. Though routed in 
the action, the local Syrian army 
commanders are known to have sent 
back glowing accounts of their “re- 
sounding victory.” The falsehood 
grew in proportion the higher it was 
passed up the chain of command, 
until decorations for ‘“Tawafik 
heroes’’ were handed out in Damas- 
cus and stirring accounts of “200 
Israelis killed’’ (the real number 
was three) were officially spread in 
Cairo. 

The Israeli intelligence staff knew 
from Egyptian headquarters docu- 
ments captured during the 1956 fight- 
ing that misrepresentations of this 
sort were the order of the day for 
unit commanders and that they went 
unchallenged and even embellished 
at higher levels. It was therefore as- 
sumed that Nasser might easily fall 
a victim to his subordinates’ lies over 
this particular action, and that in 
consequence he might truly fear a 
major Israeli counterblow to efface 
the memory of the “Tawafik defeat.” 
The initial troop concentrations that 
took place in Egypt behind the Suez 
Canal during the first ten days of 
February were largely interpreted in 
this light. 

But a totally new factor appears 
in the story on February 15. The 





Israelis claim they have “cast-iron 
evidence” that on or about that date 
the Soviet embassy in Cairo deliv- 
ered a spurious warning that Israel 
was mobilizing for war. Twenty-four 
hours later, Nasser ordered the gen- 
eral advance of his forces across the 
Suez Canal and up the Sinai Penin- 
sula along three lines of approach to 
Israel. 

There was bewilderment as well 
as concern in Israel over why the 
Russians should have made this will- 
ful move to worsen the situa- 
tion. It could not be interpreted as 


anything else, since there was no 
activity on the part of the Israeli 
Army at the time that, by any 
effort of the imagination, could 
have led Russia’s highly capable 
agents in these parts to send back 
alarmed reports. Then a second 
strange Soviet move seemed to clar- 
ify the first. 

A week later, when the U.A.R. 
troop concentrations had been com- 
pleted and the crisis began to assume 
international proportions, the Soviet 
envoy to Israel, Mikhail F. Bodrov, 
asked to be received by Israeli For- 
eign Minister Golda Meir. Later it 
was learned that the Soviet ambassa- 
dor had made no reference to the 
critical position in the area. Instead, 
he had politely asked for Israeli sup- 
port for Jiri Nosek, who is the Czech 
nominee of the Soviet bloc as the 
next president of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


A Russian Peace 

The only possible conclusion was 
that Mr. Bodrov’s visit had been 
made purely for the record in order 
to suggest to the outside world, and 
above all to Nasser, that Russia was 
the only power capable of prevent- 
ing a Middle Eastern explosion by 
holding Israel in check. It was not 
until a day or two later that Mrs. 
Meir summoned both Mr. Bodrov 
and his western colleagues for the 
specific purpose of discussing the 
border crisis. By this time, according 
to reports here, the Russians had al- 
ready assured the United Arab Re- 
public that by their single-handed 
action they had brought the situa- 
tion “under control.” 

What this Israeli version says in 
effect is that Mr. Khrushchev first 
laid a fuse to the powder barrel and 
then stamped it out, all for some 
good purpose of his own. When asked 
what possible advantage could justi- 
fy such a hazardous game, the Israelis 
point to increasing Soviet concern 
about their capacity to keep Nasser 
out of the western powers’ arms. 
American economic aid to the 
U.A.R. is growing. Britain has al- 
ready re-established diplomatic rela- 
tions in Cairo and France may soon 
follow suit. The Israelis argue that 
in order to serve his overriding 
Middle Eastern aim of “keeping the 
imperialists out,” Khrushchev is 
willing to set off a few carefully con- 
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trolled fireworks. Indeed, they claim 
to have evidence that Russia has 
played this identical game with Nas- 
ser twice before, the more recent 
occasion being in November of last 
year. 

Whatever the neutral observer 
makes of all these theories, and which- 
ever he selects as being the most sub- 
stantial, two things seem clear. ‘The 
first is that there are elements of 
plausibility in all of them and that 
the most likely background to recent 
events is therefore a combination of 
all factors mentioned—political, mil- 
itary, and diplomatic. The second is 
that, on any of these counts, it is 
highly unlikely that Nasser will 
launch a deliberate attack against 
Isracl. If he wanted just a military 
parade, he has now had it. If Russia 
wanted to maneuver him into great- 
er dependence, it has done so and 
can gain nothing more by drastic 
methods. 

The Israeli view of the situation 
is that the three divisions now 
poised against them in Sinai should 
begin to thin out appreciably once 
Nasser has ended his prolonged 
propaganda tour of Syria. It is ex- 
pected here that substantial U.A.R. 
forces will remain on the peninsula, 
perhaps to support a revival of the 
pre-Suez_ Fedayeen border raids. 
(These have already started up 
again on a minor scale.) This is a 
great deterioration from the peacetul 
frontier position in the south over 
the past three years during which 
there was nothing much in the Sinai 
Desert but the U.N.E.F. and the sand 
dunes. But this is still a long way 
short of war. 


i ies READER may well have the 
feeling, as I did, that there must 
be some more simple and direct ex- 
planation of Nasser’s recent actions. 
Nasser’s own lack of confidence 
could provide such an explanation. 
Despite his material superiority, he 
still seems genuinely afraid of the 
Israeli Army. And despite all his 
confident self-advertisement, he still 
seems genuinely nervous about his 
own status and future in the Arab 
world. With a dictator, such fear 
and nervousness easily explain all 
the rest. It is human factors of this 
sort that are apt to spark the ex- 
plosion in the Middle East if and 
when it comes. 
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A Brazilian’s Critique of Brasilia 


GILBERTO FREYRE 


F@ Most foreigners the word 
“Brazil” immediately suggests 
either coffee or the music of Villa- 


Lobos. But now, especially since 
President Eisenhower’s trip, there is 
apt to be a third association. Like 
coffee it is important to Brazil's 
economy, and yet like music it is 
also a matter of aesthetics: it is 
Brasilia, the country’s new inland 
capital now rising from the plains 
with astonishing speed. 

Brasilia, six hundred miles from 
the sea in the geographic center of 
the country, is not being allowed to 
sprawl out anarchically according to 
the whim of individuals, like most 
old-fashioned pioneer cities. Instead, 
it has been boldly and systematically 
planned by a kind of architectural 
dictatorship. 

President Juscelino Kubitschek’s 
personal enthusiasm is largely re- 
sponsible for the Brasilia project. 
Besides erecting a showplace, he 
wishes to create a new economic 
frontier for the country and to 
establish a closer and more dynamic 
relationship between its populated 
and unpopulated regions. It took a 
man of courage as well as vision to 
do what he has done. For he had to 
pit himself against the inertia of 
many of his conservative countrymen 
as well as the comfortable habits of 
bureaucrats accustomed to the sea- 
shore at Rio de Janeiro. The rustic 
interior of Brazil is usually dismissed 
as just so much tropical landscape 
dotted with a few Indian tribes to 
be remembered in patriotic orations 
as the “real Brazilians,” always avail- 
able to missionaries and_ tourists. 

The idea of Brasilia so fascinated 
President Kubitschek—the grandson 
of an Austrian Slav who founded a 
Brazilian family—that he and _ his 
followers in the National Congress 
decided in 1956 to get started on the 
new capital at once. Then two out- 
standing Brazilian architects, Lucio 
Costa and Oscar Niemeyer, were 
given full powers to build the cap- 
ital. Costa’s plan won out in an open 
competition judged by an eminent 
international jury; Niemeyer was 
given the task of designing the pub- 


lic buildings and of passing on all 
other projects. 

These two exceptionally capable 
men have an opportunity probably 
unique in the history of architec- 
ture. They have full authority to do 
anything they want as well as vast 
resources at their command. Yet in 
some instances they have ignored 
even the problems generated by the 
fact that Brasilia is located in the 
tropics. They have also disregarded, 
I regret to say, the fact that we live 
in a period of rapid social transition 
and technological change and that 
much of what they are building will 
soon be obsolete. Both architects are 
left-wing socialists, but their polit- 
ical inclination does not seem to 
have interfered with their aesthetics. 


What Price Beauty? 
Since they are indeed specialists 
in sculptural architecture and two 
of the greatest artists not only of the 
Americas but of the world, they are 
creating masterpieces of _ plastic 
beauty on a monumental scale. The 
presidential palace of the new cap- 
ital of Brazil is surely one of those 
masterpieces. It is like a jewel unde: 
the tropical sun, unique in_ its 
forms: so light that it gives the im- 
pression of floating in tropical air, 
yet sublimely indifferent to tropical 
soil, tropical vegetation, and even 
tropical climate. Its functional weak- 
ness as a building in the tropics is 
obvious: not only does it absorb too 
much heat during the day—this could 
be overcome by technical devices— 
but too much light pours into it, 
making it extremely uncomfortable. 
When I visited Brasilia some time 
ago, I was told that Mrs. Kubitschek 
and her daughters were making 
many changes in the presidential 
palace to protect themselves, in the 
old and wise Moorish tradition, 
against tropical excesses of sunshine 
and light. Changes like these will 
probably take place all over Brasilia 
as soon as the heroic phase of the 
actual building is over. 

The apartment houses now being 
built for public officials have still 
more serious defects. They fail to 
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provide adequate privacy for those 
who will live in them; furthermore, 
it has been charged that rooms for 
domestic help in these apartment 
houses are little better than prison 
cells. 


7 ARCHITECTS have undoubtedly 
created great beauty in Brasilia. 
\nd yet, preoccupied as they were 
with pure aesthetics, they sometimes 
ignored functional purposes—at first, 
for example, they failed to provide 
adequate space for schools! Mistakes 
like these could make Brasilia a 
monumental cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

In building a new capital deep in 
the interior of a tropical country, 
some of the mistakes might well 
have been avoided if the federal au- 
thorities or the architects had asked 
social scientists to collaborate. With 
time, automation is bound to come 
to Brazil, and this will give even 
more urgency to the present need 
for urban recreation. Social scien- 
tists, particularly social psycholo- 
gists, could have brought helpful 
suggestions as to how men of pre- 
dominantly European civilization 
can adjust themselves to tropical sur- 
roundings and climate. They could 
have told the architects that the old 
economic theory that more and more 
working hours are needed to in- 
crease social wealth is approaching 
obsolescence everywhere. When Bra- 
silia is completed, ten or twenty 
years from now, work that is consid- 
ered normal today will be superflu- 
ous. Then what? People will simply 
have to have more space for their 
leisure and for their recreation than 
the pitiable amount provided at 
present. 


Built-in Obsolescence 


Why should Brasilia, whose con- 
struction is costing the Brazilian 
people so much and whose archi- 
tects consider themselves so modern, 
ignore the revolutionary changes in 
social organization that technology 
is bringing about? Why should these 
socialist-minded architects build a 
new city for an old-fashioned bour- 
geois order? In older cities every- 
where, the problem of preparing 
people for leisure and of offering 
them opportunities for diversified 
creative recreation is being carefully 
considered by social scientists, hy- 
gienists, and city planners. Yet in 
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the wholly new city of Brasilia, sup- 
posedly built to last for centuries, 
the problem has been completely 
neglected. 

It is strange that such neglect 
should come not from a Protestant, 
Calvinistic civilization of Nordic 
Europeans who have been brought 
up for centuries in the mystique 
that work is virtue and leisure is 
sin, but from a neo-Latin, Catholic, 
Iberian people like the Brazilians 
who have always been criticized by 
foreigners for their disdain of sys- 
tematic work and an exaggerated 
fondness for dance, music, and idle- 
ness. Now that technology is bringing 
leisure to modern man in a way 
never dreamt of before except by 
poets, men will have to learn how 
to use their free time from people 
like the Iberians of Andalusia and 
the neo-Iberians of tropical America 
who have developed pure leisure (or 
unproductive idleness) almost to a 
form of art. They should be able to 
train those brought up in the Cal- 
vinist tradition in the habits of 
leisure, to help them escape from 
what a Scottish sociologist called 
“the Great Emptiness.” 

That might be a mission for 
Brasilia: to be an ultramodern city 
where leisure would be the domi- 
nant note in the social atmosphere. 
Its people would have enough space 
to express themselves creatively in 
the arts, in religion, in sports, even 
in cooking and eating. Instead, the 





seemingly extravagant abundance of 
space in Brasilia has been used in 
a conventional, cramped, old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Even now, during the building of 
the new capital, recreation for the 


workers engaged in this tremendous 
task is being neglected. Their super- 
visors are overjoyed because the 
laborers are working day and night 
and are putting their savings into 
banks. Some of these supervisors 
seem delighted with the prospect 
that work will continue indefinitely 
and indifferent to the fact that most 
of the workers are not happy. Heavy 
drinking, crime, and the use of drugs 
seem to be increasing. A police of- 
ficial in Brasilia attributed the in- 
crease in drinking to the dearth of 
recreation. 

Some of the schoolchildren in 
Brasilia were bold enough to tell 
me, even in the presence of their 
teachers, that they hated their 
new surroundings. Although the 
schools are clean and good, the 
children reported that there were 
no places for them to swim or to 
play and that they were not getting 
what they wanted to eat. The food 
provided is probably superior to 
what they had been getting else- 
where and their complaints are 
somewhat emotional, but neverthe- 
less what they said indicates that 
there is already a recreational prob- 
lem in Brasilia. And this is only one 
of the social problems badly neglect- 
ed in the new capital. 


A LONG-STANDING BOND of friend- 
ship links me to Oscar Nie- 
meyer, and this led me to tell him 
of my concern over the mistakes I 
thought had been made in Brasilia 
as a result of one-sided, purely aes- 
thetic, quasi-dictatorial planning. 
He seemed to be impressed by some 
of my criticisms and by examples 
I gave him of the co-operation 
among architects, ecologists, econ- 
omists, sociologists, and _psycholo- 
gists in German and British city 
planning. 

Yet I was amazed by his optimism. 
He told me that in Brasilia social 
adjustments of the kind that wor- 
ried me and other critics would 
eventually be worked out in _har- 
mony with the new architecture. I 
consider this an example of the 
extremes that may be reached when 
artistic single-mindedness is coupled 
with too broad a grant of power, 
even when the men who make use 
of this power are such outstanding 
artists as Oscar Niemeyer and Lucio 
Costa. 
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What Made 
The Mess in Michigan? 


JUDITH LAIKIN 


erage is of course not the only 
I state that has been having trou- 
ble making ends meet recently, but 
its plight goes well beyond the 
merely typical. With $55 million in 
unpaid bills and a deficit projected 
at $72 million by June of this year, 
there is no long-term solution of the 
state’s financial troubles in sight. 
The tax deadlock reflects a political 
stalemate that has lasted a_ full 
decade. 

While many olf the state’s difficul- 
ties are due to the same anomalies 
and anachronisms that plague other 
state governments, the cause 
of Michigan’s troubles is peculiar 
to Michigan, namely, the existence 
of a single industry at the base of the 
state’s economy and_ politics. Auto- 
mobiles are not just Michigan's pri- 
mary industry; they are the motive 
force of the parties. Competition for 
gains in the industry led both the 
manufacturers and the unions into 
politics, where they polarized the 
political field along labor-manage- 
ment lines, leaving the uncommitted 
citizen without any middle ground 
to stand on. 

The Republican Party tradition- 
ally draws its strength and its finan- 
ces from the Big Three automobile 
manufacturers. The automobile 
unions (which once considered work- 
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ing through the G.O.P. or starting 
a third party of their own) moved in 
on the dispirited Democrats in 
March, 1948. By virtue of mere size 
and wealth, the Big Three on the 
one hand and the United Automo- 
bile Workers on the other tend to 
obscure other interests that are al- 
lied with them in their respective 
parties. Each party has come to re- 
flect almost exclusively the interests 
ol its major faction, unrefracted by 
the competing and conflicting inter- 
ests that jam the communications 
systems of parties of other states. 

The 
have been able to impose their pro- 
grams on their respective parties, 
investing economic goals with the 
appropriate liberal and conservative 
ideologies. Since both major interest 
groups are based on the same indus- 
try, partisanship takes on some of 
the characteristics of a class struggle. 


unions and manufacturers 


in HARMONY between big busi- 
ness and the Republican Party 
and that between big labor and the 
Democratic Party is as difficult to 
transcribe as the song the sirens sang. 
But it is not beyond all conjecture. 
According to Wayne State Uni- 
versity political scientists who 
have analyzed the record, the bu- 
reaucracies of the vaw and of the 


Democratic Party are interlinked, 
with a large number of individuals 
holding posts in both organizations. 
Union members staff a plurality of 
the state’s urban and suburban pre- 
cincts; and in districts where the 
union cannot name candidates, it is 
probable that it at least exercises a 
veto power. (Although, to be sure, 
candidates not endorsed by the 
union have run on the Democratic 
ticket and won.) 

Big Three influence within the 
G.O.P. is less a matter of public rec- 
ord, since financial transactions are 
harder to keep track of than the 
identifiable personnel of the unions. 
Furthermore, the best minds among 
the Republicans are unable to get 
into public or party office, for, as in 
so many other Michigan's 
antiquated constitution keeps city 
dwellers in legislative thrall to the 
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emptier parts of the countryside. 
This has the well-known effect ol 
distranchising urban Democrats; 


what is sometimes overlooked is that 
such lopsided representation disfran- 
chises urban Republicans as_ well, 
forcing them into political alliance 
with the most conservative element 
of the population—the upstate farm- 
ers. 

This gives the G.O.P. a harder 
shell of conservatism than some of 
its leaders might wish. It has also 
reinforced the programmatic char 
acter of Michigan politics. If there is 
any point on which farmer and auto 
manufacturer agree, it is that organ- 
ized labor has to be gotten out of 
politics. 


The Tax Muddle 

Ever since 1949, after G. Mennen 
Williams was elected “governor in 
the first upsurge of organized labor's 
strength, Michigan has had a Demo- 
cratic administration and a Repub- 
lican-controlled legislature. The 
House stands today at 55-55 and 
was organized by the Republicans 
during the illness of a Democratic 
member. In the gerrymandered Sen- 
ate, the Democrats hold twelve out 
of thirty-four seats, despite the larg- 
er total vote rung up by their sena- 
torial candidates. 

The entrenchment of the major 
economic interests within the two 
opposing parties shows up very clear- 
ly in this stalemate. For the past 
decade, situations requiring action 
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have found neither party willing to 
compromise its position, The most 
important of these issues is that of 
taxation, or lack of it, for it is the 
deadlock over taxation that has sad- 
dled Michigan with its present finan- 
cial woes. 

Unlike other industrial states, 
Michigan has no corporate income 
tax and no personal income tax. Its 
revenue is largely derived from a 
three per cent sales tax. Thirteen 
years ago the voters decided by refer- 
endum to divert five-sixths of the 
income from this tax away from the 
state government and into the school 
districts. As a result Michigan now 
stands eleventh among the states in 
its support of local education. Un- 
fortunately, this arrangement left 
the state with very little uncommit- 
ted revenue just at a time when its 
population was increasing radically 
and when demand for services was 
rising geometrically. 

Furthermore, the fact that the 
state’s income is so heavily based on 
the sales tax makes the entire tax 
structure sharply regressive. As 
shown by the Michigan tax study 
carried out by the Conlin Commit- 
tee of the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives, persons with an income 
under $2,000 pay out twenty cents 
on the dollar in state and local taxes 
as compared with six cents on the 
dollar for people with an income of 
$10,000 or more. 


TI rHIS SITUATION, the Republicans 
favor a one per cent increase on 
the sales tax, which, apart from run- 
ning afoul of a constitutional provi- 
sion against further increases, would 
widen still further the disproportion 
between the amount of taxation 
borne by the lower and upper in- 
come groups. The Democrats want 
to levy either a personal income tax 
or a corporate-profits tax or both. 
The Republicans’ one per cent in- 
crease was in fact passed last August 
after the longest and most bitterly 
contested legislative session in the 
history of the state. Immediately, 
however, it was challenged by a tax- 
payer’s suit, inspired, surprisingly, 
by a Republican newspaper and en- 
couraged, not so surprisingly, by the 
Democratic hierarchy. The supreme 
court in a 5-3 decision ruled the in- 
crease unconstitutional, and _ the 
legislature has now fallen back on a 
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cat’s cradle of nuisance taxes which 
will pull the state through the cur- 
rent year but which still leaves 
Michigan’s tax problem as far from 
solution as ever. 

The ten-year-old tax deadlock is 
the most calamitous example of the 
over-all deadlock in Michigan’s in- 
dustry-based politics. While the 
state’s finances went from bad to 
worse, party lines hardened into im- 
mobility and Michigan’s governor 
was blamed for what Michigan's 
legislature failed to do. The close 
link between political affiliation and 
economic interest practically elimi- 
nated the chances for compromise. 


Get-Up-and-Go Power 

There are, however, signs of a 
change in the political climate. The 
most apparent and the most far- 
reaching for the future of the state 
is that a shift is taking place in 
Michigan’s industrial base, one that 
involves a slow decline in the im- 
portance of the automobile industry 
in Michigan’s affairs. The movement 
is confused and the facts are not 
easy to interpret—they were made 
almost totally unintelligible during 
the gubernatorial election of 1959, 
when the administration was ac- 
cused of driving industry out of the 
state at the same time that it was 
taking credit for bringing industry 
into the state. 

Now that the governor seems to 
have been eliminated from consid- 
eration as a Presidential nominee, 
interpretation becomes a little easi- 
er. A recent report by Professor Wil- 
liam Haber and associates makes it 
clear that while some automobile 
plants are moving out, other types 
of industry are moving in and still 
others are expanding. The report 
shows that over a seven-year period 
the number of Michigan manufac- 
turing establishments increased by 
1,400—a net gain of 13.2 per cent as 
compared to a nation-wide gain of 
1.3 per cent during the same period. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
to the most casual stroller through 
the streets of Detroit that a large 
segment of the automobile industry 
has disappeared. Not so long ago an 
estimated twenty million square feet 
of industrial plant was standing idle 
within the city alone. The vacancies 
have been reduced by the wrecker’s 
hammer and by renting some of the 


buildings to smaller manufacturers 
and discount houses at one dollar a 
square foot, but to anyone who used 
to watch the afternoon shift come 
off at 3:30 in the waves of vitality 
that personified Detroit, the sight 
of Hudson Motors lying in a heap 
of rubble over on Jefferson Avenue 
is not pleasant. 

Furthermore, the factory losses 
that Michigan has suffered are 
greatest among those employing five 
hundred or more persons, while 
gains are being made in factories 
employing less than five hundred. 
According to the Haber study, 180,- 
000 jobs disappeared from Michigan 
between 1953 and 1957, or two-fifths 
of the jobs lost in the nation’s in- 
dustry during this period. The Mich- 
igan Employment Security Commis- 
sion reported $29,000 unemployed 
in December, 1958, and vaw leaders 
told those men with less than ten 
years’ seniority not to expect their 
jobs back. A year later, despite sub- 
stantial emigration from the state, 
unemployment was still 195,000. De- 
troit automobile production — is 
near a record peak this quarter— 
but with 136,000 fewer men at work 
than made 1955’s record possible. 
One out of three Detroit auto work- 
ers has lost his job during the past 
nine years. 


Shifting Gears 
What has caused this disruption 
of the industry that laid the basis 
for Michigan’s wealth—and politics? 
Local businessmen have com- 
plained that they are being hounded 
out of the state by high taxes and 
the demands of organized labor. It is 
difficult to see how the first of these 
charges can have any other justifica- 
tion than that it conforms with the 
peculiarly rigid lines of Michigan’s 
political dialogue, for as we have 
seen, Michigan has no corporate in- 
come tax, and through franchise and 
other business taxes all business 
firms together contribute only one- 
third as much as citizens at large 
pay in through the sales tax. And 
even so, taxes are not especially high 
in Michigan. Michiganders pay an 
average $181 a year in state and lo- 
cal taxes, compared with $229.31 for 
New Yorkers and $237 for Cali- 
fornians. The Conlin Report states 
that “compared to wage costs [Michi- 
gan] state business taxes are in most 
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instances at least insignificant if not 
negligible.” 

As to the complaint against or- 
ganized labor, this seems to be taken 
more seriously by small and medium- 
sized businesses than by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, who have to 
negotiate nation-wide contracts and 
who cannot escape the attentions of 
Walter Reuther merely by crossing 
the state line. In the words of one 
General Motors official, “When we 
open a new plant, the union gets 
built right in with the plumbing.” 

The real reasons for the shift in 
automobile production are typical 
of any maturing industry. Their ef- 
lect was magnified in Michigan by 
the fact that so large a portion of 
economic and political activity cen- 
ters on one industry. The effects of 
obsolescence, for example, can be 
clearly documented in the case ol 
defense production. Detroit was the 
Second World War's greatest ar- 
senal. It was also busy during 
the Korean War—so busy that Mich- 
igan began attracting more immi- 
grants than any other state except 
Florida and California. In Decem- 
ber, 1952, there were 215,000 people 
in defense jobs in Michigan. By 
1959, their number had dropped to 
46,000. During that period the pro- 
portion of defense funds devoted to 
wheeled vehicles and related ord- 
nance dropped from fifty per cent 
to sixteen per cent. Unless the 
United States gives up rockets and 
missiles for trucks and tanks, these 
figures will not rise again. 

While the full effect of automa- 
tion has yet to be assessed, it has 
certainly speeded the obsolescence 
not only of machinery but of entire 
buildings. In erecting new plants, 
manufacturers have considered the 
need to decentralize in order to be 
nearer the sources of raw materials 
and to have better access to expand- 
ing markets. There was always 
something fortuitous about the lo- 
cation of the automobile industry 
in Detroit, and today perhaps sixty 
per cent of automobile production 
is located beyond the borders of 
the Motor State. 


| ose industrial prospects 
are not as gloomy as all this 
makes them appear. With 1959's 
spring elections safely past, the 
Detroit Times inquired into the 
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business climate of the state and 
found that since 1957 no less than $3 
billion had been invested in Michi- 
gan by such firms as Parke Davis, 
Hoover Ball and Bearing, Upjohn, 
Checker Motors, Bissell Carpets, De- 
troit Edison, and Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas—as well as by the Big 
Three automobile companies them- 
selves. It is clear that the dispersion 
of the automobile industry is being 
as least partially countered by a di- 
versification of industry within the 
state. 

Even the shift in automobile pro- 
duction is by no means complete, for 
the Detroit Times found that of the 
$3.3 billion the auto industry has in- 





vested in the past three years, forty 
per cent went into Michigan. Head 
offices of the Big Three remain in 
Michigan and so do highly technical 
research and development centers. 
Considering the technological ad- 
vances that the Big Three have 
been willing to underwrite, it seems 
likely that at least some of the labor 
which was dropped in the great 
change-over may be picked up again 
but at a level calling for higher skills 
than before. 


Middle Ground? 

Whatever the prospects for Detroit's 
eventual emergence as the brain cen- 
ter of a decentralized automobile in- 
dustry, the present fact is that Michi- 
gan’s economy is changing and the 
old patterns of Michigan politics are 
likely to change with it, for decen- 
tralization of the automobile indus- 
try dissipates the base upon which 
the Big Three and the vaw polar- 
ized. Dispersal of plants to other 
states means less pressure within 
Michigan by union and manage- 
ment alike, and diversification with- 
in the state may provide the basis 
for a return to the pluralistic politics 
that are familiar to the rest of the 
country. 

The breakup of the familiar pat- 
tern may already be imminent. Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams, now ap- 
proaching the end of his final term, 


has disconcerted both the unions and 
those who would like to pin a union 
label on him by displaying a taste 
for independent action. At the 
uAW’s Solidarity House there is open 
disappointment that the merger 
with the Democrats back in 1948 has 
produced no social legislation su- 
perior to that which exists in other 
states. Once more some labor ele- 
ments are talking about loosening 
their ties with the Democrats in or- 
der to gain freedom of action at the 
polls. 

On the Republican side there is 
less than perfect communion be- 
tween the auto manufacturers and 
the upstate farmers who support 
them in the legislature. The farmers 
are too concerned with their own 
affairs to suit the Big Three, whose 
interests are concentrated on the 
nation-wide market. 

Moderates are rallying to two lib- 
eral Republicans, neither of whom 
is a professional politician. One of 
these is Paul Bagwell, a Michigan 
State University speech professor 
who came closest of any recent 
candidate to unseating the immense- 
ly popular “Soapy” Williams. <Al- 
though Bagwell lacked the full sup- 
port of his party for the campaign, 
Michigan Republicans are now re- 
sisting the pressure to get him 
ditched that is being exerted by 
Arthur Summerfield, a former Chev- 
rolet dealer who in 1952 swung 
the Michigan delegation from Talt 
to Eisenhower and went on to his 
reward in the office of Postmaster 
General. 

The other man to watch is George 
Romney, president of American 
Motors. Romney, whg has created a 
powerful mystique in Michigan, has 
organized a nonpartisan and alleged- 
ly apolitical group known as Citizens 
for Michigan in hopes of restoring 
to the public as citizens what his 
compact Rambler car restored to 
them as consumers: namely, a middle 
ground. 


su A MIDDLE GROUND scarcely ex- 
ists in Michigan today. It has been 
eroded by commitment to party and 
by the parties’ commitment to one 
faction. But in the long run, the eco- 
nomic changes that have wrought 
such hardship on the state may pro- 
vide the elements for a healthier 
political climate. 
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The Language of Science 


DAVID BERGAMINI 


a ig is the only place I know 
where a senator can’t ask ques- 
tions.” The irritation in Senator 
John Stennis’s voice was unmistak- 
able. He was being prevented from 
conducting an intelligent  cross- 
examination—and not by some arbi- 
trary rule of cloture or security 
which he could do something about, 
but simply by his own inability to 
understand what a group of Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration scientists were eagerly trying 
to explain to him at a recent brief- 
ing of a Senate committee. 

The senator’s exasperation was 
the kind of baffled feeling—a sense 
that one is either obsolete or the 
butt of intentional double talk— 
which grips many intelligent and 
educated people when they are 
confronted with the whirlwind de- 
velopments of modern science. Of 
course there are scientists who seem 
to perplex people on _ purpose. 
Smugly inarticulate in their own 
jargon, they appear to have come 
into the world babbling differential 
equations and to have grown up 
without troubling to learn the lan- 
guage of other people. But these 
scientific snobs are—at least in my 
ten years’ experience as a science 
reporter—extremely uncommon (and 
usually extremely young). Scientists 
who are good enough to have done 
something worth explaining are in- 
variably eager to explain it, and most 
of them are gifted enough to do it 
lucidly and even eloquently. If they 
still remain incomprehensible, it is 
not their fault but the fault of na- 
ture for being complicated. 

The truth is that both science 
and nature are difficult. They are 
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as subtle as the most sophisticated 
philosophy and a good deal more 
disciplined. The riddles they pose 
can make the decisions of a stock- 
market analyst or a Secretary of 
State seem like child’s play. Nor is 
this anything new. In ancient times 
the idea that the earth was round— 
springing as it surely did from seem- 
ingly disconnected observations like 
“The moon was crossed last night 
by a shadow” and “That ship out 
there came up over the horizon”— 
must have seemed impossibly diffi- 
cult, as well as subversive, to the first 
Babylonians or Greeks who had it 
explained to them. Today the 
roundness of the earth and many of 
the Newtonian concepts of motions 
and mechanics that eventually grew 
out of it seem almost self-evident. 
They are no longer complicated by 
the perplexing paths traced on the 
night sky by the moon and planets. 
But the process of forgetting the 
details and assimilating the broad, 
easy generalizations into the main 
body of thought and language took 
centuries. 

New truths exposed today in 
the explosive growth of modern 
science cannot wait centuries for ap- 
preciation. Their immediate _prac- 
tical impact is too great. At a time 
when laymen like Senator Stennis 
must wrestle with science as never 
before, many of the ideas that are 
important are so new that scientists 
themselves do not yet appreciate 
them fully and cannot yet explain 
them with the kind of perspective 
which might come with the passage 
of centuries. 

One of the principal reasons for 
this interpretative lag is that many 


of the most basic discoveries in sci- 
ence do not come into the world like 
ordinary ideas, fleshed in words and 
pictures, but as the gaunt skeletons 
of formulas. The germs out of which 
they grew may have been ordinary 
and commonsensical, but they have 
been rewrought by the mathemati- 
cal processes to which they have 
been subjected. 


a the language of sci- 
ence, is not like other tongues. 
Its symbols are atoms of distilled 
logic, far more compact than words 
in some ways but uncolored by any of 
the associations, sights, and feelings 
that make words immediately mean- 
ingful. As a result, mathematics can- 
not be translated phrase for phrase 
or symbol by symbol like French 
or Sanskrit. Most of its content is 
no more interesting than a house- 
wife’s accounts—pure numbers and 
quantities. The rest, the part that 
gradually seeps into the core of a 
culture, is something that it does 
not really say at all but only im- 
plies. In this it is like poetry. And 
like a poem, a great formula is not 
so much translated as it is interpret- 
ed—rightly or wrongly according to 
the judgment and taste of each 
generation. 

Perhaps everyone should learn 
mathematics, so that senators and 
administrators need not be constant- 
ly at the mercy of interpreters. But 
if everyone did learn to think in 
equations, would they then under- 
stand science and nature? Until 
fairly recently one might have been 
sure they would. Confidence in math- 
ematics was part of western man’s 
outlook. As Galileo put it in the 
seventeenth century: ‘“Nature’s 
great book is written in mathemati- 
cal symbols.” In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Marquis de Laplace carried 
the thought further: “All the ef- 
fects of nature are only the mathe- 
matical consequences of a small 
number of immutable laws.” In the 
nineteenth century the astronomer 
Sir George Biddell Airy even went so 
far as to define the entire universe 
as “a perpetual-motion calculating 
machine whose gears and ratchets 
are an infinite system of self-solving 
differential equations.” 

Then suddenly, in the twentieth 
century, Bertrand Russell was call- 
ing mathematics “the subject in 
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which we do not know what we are 
talking about, nor whether what we 
are saying is true.” What had hap- 
pened? After three centuries of 
certainty, had the mathematical lan- 
guage suddenly broken down? Not 


on the surface, anyway. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, the major 
scientific event that had _ inter- 


vened in 1905, was an earth-shaking 
triumph for mathematical abstract- 
ness in general, and in particular 
for one of mathematics’ most ob- 
scure dialects: non-Euclidean geom- 
etry. Yet something ad happened, 
not just to mathematics but seem- 
ingly to nature herself. Because of 
relativity and quantum mechanics, 
because of more acute experimental 
eyesight, because of introspection 
into systems of logic, scientists were 
beginning to suspect that nature did 
not speak in human accents—that she 
was what she was and that the most 
beautiful, workable mathematical 
expressions of her laws were mere- 
ly expert translations trom a_ lost 
original. 
; ie MANY SCIENTISTS this new un- 
certainty was profoundly disheart- 
ening. It demoted them from demi- 
gods to gamblers, and they didn’t 
like it. But a few found it an 
exhilarating challenge. And _ today, 
after unqualified successes with 
nuclear weapons and __ electronic 
gadgetry, scientists generally enjoy 
their role as successful cardsharps 
and wouldn't go back to being aca- 
demic formulators of divine law for 
anything. They are still wrestling 
with the limitations and ambigui- 
ties of mathematics, but they have 
been able to pin down with a fair 
degree of certainty what their un- 
certainties are. 

One of the most basic of the un- 
certainties was introduced by Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity. The very 
word “relativity” implies a degree 
of unsureness. According to Ein- 
stein’s use of it, all scientific meas- 
urements are relative to the ob- 
server who makes them. Man may 
be hurtling through space at an 
alarming speed, but what that speed 
is he can never know because he 
has no absolutely fixed point of ref- 
erence. All the galaxies seem to be 
in motion, but the motion he meas- 
ures is partly his own and partly 
theirs: he cannot separate the two. 
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From this one concrete implication 
of relativity, many scientists infer 
a broader relativity that makes any 
sort of absolute reality a figment of 
the human mind. Can man, a bil- 
lion billion billion times bigger than 
an atom and a billion billion billion 
times smaller than a star, really dis- 
cover “laws” governing atoms and 
stars? Or do his theories reflect only 
semantics and the workings of his 
own mind? Do relativity and quan- 
tum mechanics contain philosophic 
truths the nature of the 
macro- and microcosmos or do they 
consist simply of pragmatic rules 
that allow astrophysicists and atom- 
ic engineers to estimate the out- 
come of natural occurrences with a 
fair degree of accuracy? 

Although philosophers of science 
are still wrestling with these ques- 
tions, scientists themselves are most- 
ly willing to admit that their most 
precise formulations are  equiv- 
ocal and that the only absolute 
truth is success—making ideas and 
formulas and machines that work. 
A good example of the ambiguity 
that scientists have Jearned to live 
with is the concept of curved space 
introduced into physics and cos- 
mology by Einstein. According to 
the general theory of relativity, space 
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as a whole is perhaps curved and 
space locally near any concentration 
of matter may certainly be consid- 
ered slightly warped. By “curved” 
or “warped,” Einstein meant that 
all light rays and other seemingly 
straight lines would not obey the 
elementary postulates of Euclid’s 
geometry. Instead they would be- 
have like great circles on a sphere 
or the curves that represent the 
shortest routes between points on 
other kinds of surfaces—doubling 
back on themselves, failing to satis- 
fy the usual definitions of parallel- 
ism, violating the triangulation laws 
of ordinary surveying. Whether or 
not space as a whole is curved is 
still an open cosmological question. 
But observation has shown that a 


straight ray of starlight does de- 
scribe a gentle arc if it passes close 
to the concentrated mass of the sun. 
Depending on how the mathemati- 
cal symbols of relativity are trans- 
lated, this may mean either that 
space near the sun is curved or that 
starlight is subject to the tug of the 
sun’s gravitation. But what is gravi- 
tation? Is it a mysterious force like 
an electrical charge or is it a curve 
in space? The choice of which con- 
cept to apply and which name to 
call the mathematical symbols seems 
to be arbitrary and to have nothing 
to do with nature. Certainly the 
starlight itself doesn’t care whether 
it is passing through a knothole in 
the texture of space or is being af- 
fected by something called gravity. 
When and if scientists 
name for the influence at work on 
it, they will probably do so only 
because one concept more 
fruitful than the other and easier 
to handle mathematically. 

But perhaps one concept will 
not prove more fruitful or simple 
than the other. In the physics ol 
light, for instance, it is sometimes 
easier to consider light as continuous 
waves and sometimes as tiny pro- 
jectiles of energy, enormous in num- 
ber but separate. It all depends on 
the part light is playing during the 
scientific investigation in question. 
In the fall of 1957 Niels Bohr, the 
great Danish physicist who shaped 
most of our modern concepts about 
the atom, delivered a speech at 
M.L.T. that raised this exasperating 
two-faced trait of nature into a con- 
cept of its own, which Bohr called 
“complementarity.” But to most 
scientists, complementarity seems 
little more than the same rose by a 
new name. Mathematicians in_par- 
ticular are inclined to feel a little 
superior—partly because Bohr is a 
physicist and partly because they 
argued out similar ambiguities in 
mathematics long before relativity 
and atomic physics were born. 


choose a 


proves 


| en early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, mathematics was based on 
sets of axioms and postulates that 
were considered self-evident. But 
then a succession of innovators be- 
gan to ask why they were self-evident 
and to construct new experimental 
kinds of mathematics—like non- 
Euclidean geometry—based on axi- 
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oms that were not self-evident and 
sometimes seemed to be patent non- 
sense. Playing with these mental 
toys, they found that they could 
construct wonderful edifices ol 
equations on almost any assump- 
tions at all. And though the assump- 
tions might make no sense, the way 
the assumptions were manipulated 
did make sense. They found that 
they could generalize certain kinds 
of mathematics so that a_ single 
framework would hold and handle 
sensible propositions as one special 
case among whole sets of compara- 
ble nonsense propositions. More im- 
portant, they found that the non- 
sense problems often turned out to 
make sense. An assumption that 
seemed to be about geometry and 
seemed to be silly might turn out to 
be a key truth when interpreted 
in terms of electricity. 


rps so mathematicians like Rus- 
sell became convinced that the 
symbols in equations need not have 
verbal meaning. Manipulating the 
symbols correctly is all that matters. 
Given x, then y, and the devil take 
significance. x and y may stand for 
lines or electrons or explosions in a 
star or ripples on a pond. All the 
mathematician does is erect a non- 
sensical but logical structure on 
them, and some day a physicist may 
come along and find that a wonder- 
ful event in nature is all compre- 
hended and described in the mean- 
ingless succession of symbols. 
Making sequences of symbols that 
are not significant but rigorously 
logical is far more difficult than it 
sounds. It is far more difficult than 
ordinary reasoning, because the 
mathematician cannot call up fa- 
miliar words or sights to guide him 
and give him “intuition.”” Choosing 
his dark path, he usually cheats a 
little and starts out with concrete 
ideas that he generalizes into pure 
abstraction only gradually. Then, 
having once abandoned all recourse 
to familiar notions from the world 
of reality, he has to move cautiously. 
Above all, he has to make his logic 
foolproof. In doing this, mathema- 
ticians have learned to be intensely 
introspective about their mental 
processes and wary about their use 
of words. How introspective and 
word-wary is well illustrated by the 
fact that a massive treatise now be- 
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ing prepared by an_ international 
group of mathematicians who call 
themselves “Monsieur Bourbaki” 
devotes two hundred pages simply 
to defining the word “one.” 


B’ HAVING the words and com- 
mon sense weeded out of it, 
mathematics has grown far more 
general and pragmatically useful 
than it used to be. Theorems devel- 
oped in the approved modern man- 
ner apply, at their best, not only to 
this universe but to all possible 
universes. On the other hand, the old 
hope that man will discover the 
final master formula explaining the 
whole of creation has either van- 
ished altogether or faded into the 
distant future. This is partly because 
most of the equations hitherto fitted 
to nature have turned out to be 
only very exact approximations and 
partly because in 1931 a twenty-five- 
year-old Austrian, Kurt Goedel, 
published one of the most marvelous 
and revolutionary proofs in the his- 
tory of mathematics. Goedel proved 
that all the possible theorems of 
mathematics can never be deduced 
from a finite number of assump- 
tions. No matter how many assump- 
tions have been made already, 
mathematicians can always make 
more and from them derive new 
truths—meaningless symbolic truths, 
of course, but unless the universe 
proves finite in both time and ex- 
tent, there is no assurance that these 
truths cannot be given meaning 
some day and interpreted to shed 
new light on the cosmos. 

The kind of ultimate barrier to 
total understanding implicit in Goe- 
del’s proof is reminiscent of one of 
the basic physical findings of quan- 
tum mechanics. This is Heisen- 
berg’s uncertainty principle, which 
says that a scientist cannot find out 
both where a subatomic particle is 
and where it is going without mak- 
ing it go somewhere else instead. 
The reason for Heisenberg’s princi- 
ple is simply that you can’t “look” 
at something—measure its precise 


place and speed and direction— 
without subjecting it to a_ tiny 
amount of energy that changes its 
future whereabouts. It is as if you 
wanted to know where a rat was 
heading in a dark room. Shine a 
flashlight on the rat, and you 
frighten it into going somewhere 
else. You could use radar on the 
rat, of course, and he would never 
be any the wiser, but in the world 
of the atom, electrons are equally 
sensitive to all kinds of radiation 
and indeed to any kind of probe at 
all. Predicting the futures of elec- 
trons or other subatomic particles 
can only be done as insurance ac- 
tuaries predict the futures of human 
beings: by calculating probabilities 
and estimating what will happen to 
the average—the average man o1 
the average particle. 


y geo TWO DISCOVERIES, Heisen- 

berg’s principle and Goedel’s 
proof, are barriers that human be- 
ings can never hope to vault. For- 
tunately, they are neither of them 
very severe limitations to a scientist 
of spirit and imagination. Goedel’s 
proot only says to the mathematician 
that he will never run out of lands 
to explore. The universe is com- 
posed of an infinite or nearly infi- 
nite number of energy quanta, and 
in post-Goedelian mathematics every 
new number larger than the num- 
bers investigated already is a propo- 
sition in itself—a proposition from 
which a new law can be constructed 
and a new truth discovered. Heisen- 
berg’s principle only says to the 
physicist that he can never cut and 
dry an experiment beyond predict- 
ing what is probable. The improb- 
able may still happen; for instance, 
the physicist may be thrilled and 
confounded to see a table levitate 
because all the particles in it happen 
improbably to move in the same di- 
rection at the same time. 

Both barriers leave the scientist 
with a residual world beyond cer- 
tainty in which to exercise his meta- 
physical imagination. Beyond the 
barrier of Goedel’s proof are very 
big numbers, and very big numbers 
of particles. Beyond the barrier of 
the Heisenberg principle lie many 
of the exact mechanisms and proc- 
esses of atoms—all the things which 
happen so fast that they can never 
be detected, according to the Hei- 
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senberg principle, without being 
found out as mere figments of the 
detection process itself. 

The prohibitions laid down by 
Goedel and Heisenberg are basic to 
all the sciences. But every science 
also has barriers of its own, some of 
which may turn out to be equally 
insurmountable. In astronomy the 
expansion of the universe may make 
it impossible for stargazers to see 
beyond a certain limit where the 
galaxies are receding from the tele- 
scope at the speed of light. In bi- 
ology there is a less insurmountable 
but more exasperating barrier in the 
fact that every living thing has a 
living container. Break the skin or 
the cell wall—lift the living hood 
to get at the engine inside—and the 


biologist has changed the organism 


and possibly changed the particular 
piece of mechanism he wants to in- 
vestigate. But these are only exam- 
ples. Whenever the _ investigator 
probes small things he finds that his 
own presence is a great obstacie, 
and whenever he grapples with im- 
mensities he finds himself frustrated 
and fascinated by imponderables. 


—— SCIENCE is very difficult. It 
is also very young. For every 
wonder it has performed, it holds 
promise of doing millions more. In 
the next century it will undoubtedly 
deluge the world with new ideas. 
Finding that nature is not mathe- 
matics and that mathematics has 
nothing to do with words has treed 
scientists to use words and concepts 
without compunction as a form of 


This is a KLH coil, held by a KLH hand. 
The quality of the coil contributes to 


stimulus—a way of getting started 
on something new and a crutch to 
help in thinking abstractly. 

The freedom to use words poeti- 
cally as images or metaphors rather 
than as literal truths even permits 
a kind of intellectual poaching from 
one scientific specialty to another. 
The words of information theory, 
for instance, developed to assist 
in thinking about electronic cir- 
cuits, calculators, telephone switch- 
boards, and such, have proved a 
tremendous impetus to biophysics 
and biochemistry. One may read 
articles about “the information con- 
tent” of a cell’s nucleus or the means 
of “information storage” in the 
blood in scientific magazines almost 
any month. 

Poached concepts and words have 
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the quality of KLH speaker systems. 


The quality of the coil depends on 
the skill and patience of the hand. 


KLH has good hands. 


KLH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


30 CROSS STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 


Literature describing and explaining 
KLH speaker systems, with the name 
of your nearest franchised KLH dealer, 
is available on request. 

















proved so pregnant when they turn 
up in new and surprising contexts 
that more and more scientists are 
willing to think verbally and 
straightforwardly when they can. 
Some of the purest theoreticians, of 
course, still insist that all mental 
models, words, and pictures are un- 
necessary and misleading. But it is 
the gossip of history that many of 
the most abstract advances in phys- 
ics started when someone opened 
his eyes and mind in unsophisticated 
innocence on a_ specific problem. 
Newton is supposed to have thought 
about falling apples, and Einstein 
appears to have begun his work 
with elementary 
about flashes of lightning beside a 
railroad track. Later on in the cre- 
ative process, of course, the specific 
is generalized in mathematics and 
purged of the dross of words. The 
final results may be so far from the 
original words or any familiar con- 
cept whatsoever that decades may 
elapse before they can be interpret- 
ed. It seems to be true, though, that 
one theory is not usually replaced 
by another better one until the first 
has accumulated around it a rich 
body of interpretative lore—words, 
pictures, metaphors, similes—which 
enables some innovator to rethink 
the premises in a vivid human way. 
Most good scientists tend to agree 
with the mathematical physicist 
Hermann Weyl that the imperative 
preceding any sort of scientific orig- 
inality is: “Think concretely.” 


considerations 


rey sLy the interplay between 
the scientist and the layman 
should be important to both of 
them. The layman has to know 
about scientific advances to keep up 
with the world in which he finds 
himself. But the scientist has to re- 
turn his findings periodically to 
the fount of common language and 
culture from which they sprang. He 
can get new ideas from the figures 
of everyday speech and he can clar- 
ify old ideas by having to explain 
them concretely. Of course the sena- 
tor may bridle if the scientist smiles, 
but the friction is healthy and help- 
ful. Nature’s mute language is her 
own fractious, perplexing self, and 
science must avail itself of every 
means of expression and _ inspira- 
tion if it is to use nature and con- 
trol her as fully as possible. 
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Jazz Without Tears 


NAT HENTOFF 


A’ IN TELEVISION PLAYS, jazz musi- 
cians have nearly always been 
caricatured in films either as the 
primary supporters of the marijuana 
industry or as innocent primitives 
whose life goal is to improvise at 
Carnegie Hall before tiers of strings 
and their mothers. The film biog- 
raphies of jazzmen have without ex- 
ception been grotesquely inaccurate, 
sentimental, and astonishingly pallid 
in view of the often bitter conflicts 
and relentless challenges that are 
part of the jazz life. 

Until Bert Stern’s Jazz on a Sum- 
mer’s Day—which is intended for a 
general audience rather than for 
specialists—the only partially success- 
ful jazz pictures were Jammin’ the 
Blues and Jazz Dance. The former 
was produced by Norman Granz in 
1944 and photographed by Gjon 
Mili. A short film, Jammin’ the Blues 
was a relaxed jam session with good 
to excellent music. Jazz Dance, an 
inexpensive two-reeler, was shot at 
New York’s Central Plaza Hall on 
the lower East Side in 1953. The 





weekend sessions at the Plaza are 
played mostly by the older musicians 
and are attended by athletic young 
enthusiasts who are drawn as much 
by the beer and dancing as the mu- 
sic. The movie, though shrill in 
sound and crude in execution, did 
capture much of the corybantic 
abandon of the Plaza rites, and from 
time to time the strongly expressive 
faces of the players themselves. 

Jazz on a Summer’s Day is more 
ambitious than either of its prede- 
cessors. Filmed at the 1958 Newport, 
Rhode Island, Jazz Festival, the 
eighty-five-minute picture is less a 
documentary of the occasion than a 
witty, uniquely lyrical, and occasion- 


ally powerful series of impressions 
of that annual midway. This is 
Stern’s first film; he is a_ success- 
ful advertising photographer, and 
among his chief credits in that field 
are the notably static Smirnoff 
Vodka ads. It is a tribute to his 
imagination as a movie maker that 
he has made the Newport Festival 
look more attractive and intriguing 
than it is. He does not indicate the 
growing hordes of beer-brave teen- 
agers who make a shambles of the 
streets at night, nor does he focus on 
the hungrily commercial program- 
ming of this “nonprofit, cultural” 
event. (A change is promised for this 
summer.) Stern admittedly intended 
to make a “happy jazz film, a film 
showing musicians and audiences en- 
joying the experience. Too many 
movies of and about jazz are grim, 
totally unrelated to the wonderful 
experience of jazz.” 


ii Is TRUE that there is more joy 
in listening to.as well as playing 
jazz than is ever translated to the 
books, plays, or films about the 
music. Stern succeeds in illustrating 
the range of emotional reactions 
among the variegated Newport audi- 
ence. His cameras have caught scores 
of listeners—awkwardly but vividly 
unself-conscious—lost in the music, 
in each other, or in a hot-dog roll. 
He has done less well in revealing 
the players’ emotions, but the fault is 
hardly his, since most jazzmen find 
the Newport programs too crowded 
for them to relax and build to 
climaxes. 

The first half of the picture is ex- 
traordinarily lighthearted and _ fes- 
tive. Through inventive but not 
gratuitously tricky _intercutting, 
Stern parallels the jazz experiences 
in Newport with the America’s 
Cup yacht races that were taking 
place there at the same time. There 
are corollary scenes with children 
in a playground and a set of glacial 
reactions of some of the more an 
cient residents to the strangers, in- 
cluding many Negroes, in town. 
Aram Avakian, formerly an editor 
on Ed Murrow’s See It Now, deserves 
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considerable credit for his editing 
of the picture, a project that con- 
sumed six months although the film 
itself was only four days in the 
shooting. 

There are fake touches such as the 


needless importation for comic el- | 
fect of a college Dixieland band and 


an obviously rehearsed beer-party 
sequence that tries to equate a nor- 
mal drunken afternoon with the 
spirit of Mare Chagall. The most 


successful musical sections are those | 


taken at the alternoon’§ concerts, 
partly because the camera could 
roam more widely in natural light 
and partly because the Newport 





management puts on most of the | 
more creative but lesser box-office | 


names such as Thelonious Monk 
in the ill-attended sunlight concerts. 


Oddly, the references to the grace- | 


ful, swooping yachts simply disap- 
pear midway in the movie; the 
rest is all jazz, most of it from the 
evening concerts. These night shots 
are somewhat more static than the 
afternoon work, and a long evening 


section is wasted on Blue Sands by | 


the Chico Hamilton unit, which at 
that time sounded like a Longines 
Symphonette approach to jazz. 


N* ALL the night faces on the 
bandstand are _ self-conscious, 
however; and there are quick, sharp 
insights into the proud rowdiness of 
Dinah Washington, the lithe tension 


of Gerry Mulligan, Big Maybelle’s. 


raw passion, the gentle warmth of 
Jack Teagarden, and Louis Arm- 
strong’s genuine delight in his cal- 
culated showmanship. The picture 
ends with Mahalia Jackson. At New- 
port, as in church and at concerts, 
Miss Jackson projects her gospel 
fervor with such direct conviction 
that I expect even the beer drinkers 
in the bleachers must have been 
slightly aware that the carnival had 
been temporarily displaced. 





Jazz on a Summer's Day has | 


opened successfully throughout West 
Germany, and to mixed notices and 
moderate business in Boston. It be- 
gins a New York run at the Fifth 
Avenue Cinema and the 55th Street 
Playhouse on March 28, and will 
soon be distributed nationally. The 
picture’s strength is that it has at 
last shown some of the fun in jazz, 
even amid the lost splendors of 
Newport. 
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POLITICAL REALISM 
AND THE CRISIS 
OF WORLD POLITICS 


By Kenneth W. Thompson. America’s political realists — in- 
cluding Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans J. Morgenthau, Paul H. Nitze, 
George F. Kennan, Walter Lippmann, and James Reston — 
have all expressed independent views on foreign policy in this 
critical nuclear age. Now these views are examined collectively 
for the first time by a political realist who both analyzes their 
content and relates them to vital areas of international politics 
and American foreign policy. $5.00 


THE ECLIPSE 
OF COMMUNITY 


By Maurice R. Stein. Offers a clear picture of just how Amer- 
ican community life has been altered during the past 50 years 
and of the factors that affect ordinary people in the daily round 
of community living today. 

“The best critical and theoretical introduction I have seen to 
the study of the American community in all its ramifications 
... It is a pattern-breaking as well as a pattern-making study.” 
— MAX LERNER $6.00 


VATICAN DIPLOMACY 


By Robert A. Graham, S.J. A thoughtful, balanced appraisal of 
Vatican diplomacy from the 15th century to the present by an 
Associate Editor of America. ‘Will long be standard in its field 
. .. Based on solid scholarship, fair, and frank.”— N. Y. Times 
Book Review $7.50 


AFRICAN HOMICIDE 
AND SUICIDE 


Edited by Paul Bohannan. This pioneering study of homicide 
and suicide in tribal societies introduces much new material on 
the behavior of “primitives”’— and adds a vital measure to our 
understanding of the emerging peoples of Africa. $6.00 


At your bookstore 
(Princ UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 5 


142 124 91 156 130 42 162 72 41 101 7 135 


American policy of neutrality early in World War Il, 


(4, 3,5). 


105 119 133 38 144 58 89 5 
Famous likenesses of Erasmus, Sir 
Henry VIII. 


Perils or dangers. 


78 125 48 13 145 147 


Blue mood, mood blues, 


67 96 104 16 139 

‘‘Vengeance deep-brooding o’er the 
lock'd the source of softer woe.’’ 
Minstrel, Canto I, ix. 


117 120 33 83 141 60 2 


** .within the hollow crown/ That rounds the mortal 


of a king/ Keeps Death his court.’ Shakespeare, Richard 


Hl, WN, ii, 160-62, 


78 100 121 115 55 28 112 102 84 


The bluet (Houstonia Caerulea) 


3 146 82 15 30 19 152 143 158 44 


Favorable, 


103 37 74 

Friend of Falstaff 

160 17 108 123 57 

First part of name of girl in song by William 


Douglas, 


65 20 79 39 150 





Greek and Roman god of marriage, 23. 
a A ci cael an ea aes ea at ha a 32. 
80 137 35 21 63 24 126 154 1 51 61 

st , Postume, Postume’’ Horace, Odes, 45. 
ll, xiv, i. 50. 
a 64. 
110 11 43 40 


Imitates Barabbas 

53 76 85 94 

To bring forth, produce, give birth to. 
106. 
114, 
127. 
132. 
149, 


62 87 9 106 122 71 
Last year’s fashion, 
98 128 26 59 


**And took in strains that might create a 


soul/ Under the of Death,’ 
Milton Comus, 1,560. 


ee | 
Scott, Lay of the Last 





by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a cone 


ventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the corre- 
sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 
when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person. 


Thomas More and 

















ACROSS 


Ah, it’s a poor club where one feels 
shut in, 


Uriah Heep’s favorite food? (6,3). 
Ant in system, method, and order, 
Munition works given sad OK? 

To get a grabber cleat ten, 

Cat with grin in English county. 


A hundred enduring Restoration heroe 
ines of convexity, 


Sad men make restitution, 


Fuller in a steamship than in older 
embroidery, 


Nor giant unknowing, 

Way to rue, 

Is in a mountain of the Low, 
Toy and some object to a toy. 


High praise of a_ numerical 
(3,2,1,8). 


sort 
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102, 
109. 


116, 


119. 


DOWN 


Arm or leg no place at all, 
Use handle when the dog’s untied, 


Do these givers of advice rock the 
boat? 


Waters in viva voce answers, 
Japanese money in Haha ha animal, 
Does this make a mess of honey? 
Star in the seven lively ones. 


Any chip is one who should heal him- 
self, 


Breakfast subject of recent lays (5,4). 
Not quite an emergency but coming out. 


Mechanism gets up at a rasp, not 
raspberry, 


Goats in a city of Spanish-American 
war fame, 


Trace soft floor covering. 


A metal din from denominational 


vegetable, 


Cat lost it out of constitutional labor 
group. 


Loosened without need a northern citys 
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Miss Hellman’s ‘Electra’ 


MARYA MANNES 


Wes I Hear that Lillian Hell- 
man took three years to write 
Toys in the Attic, I know it was not 
a matter of writing every day for 
that period—although she is a slow 
and meticulous worker. It was sim- 
ply that she needed that long to know 
the Berniers sisters of New Orleans 
and their brother Julian and_ his 
wife Lily intimately. All this time, 
Carrie Berniers has cloaked her in- 
cestuous longing for Julian in pro- 
tective love for a dear failure; Anna 
Berniers has suppressed her own 
knowledge of this out of a sense of 
duty toward her family and atffec- 
tion for her brother which in turn 
serve to keep the specter of her own 
loneliness and boredom at bay. The 
two sisters in their hideous house 
live for their weakling brother, bail- 
ing him out with their hard-earned 
savings, triumphant in his need of 
them. And when this need is with- 
drawn by the one financial coup 
Julian has ever pulled off (and that 
by a fluke), their love—in particular 
Carrie’s—becomes a withering and 
relentless force of destruction. They 
cannot bear the thought of his inde- 
pendence: of a Julian free of their 
support and presence, free to live 
with his child-wife, free at last to 
be a man. 


S° CARRIE BERNIERS with malevo- 
lent intent, and Lily out of inno- 
cent passion, contrive in the end to 
drag Julian back to his incompetence 
and dependency. Standing by, help- 
less and appalled, are Lily’s strange 
beautiful mother, Mis’ Prine, and 
her pale Negro lover, Henry Simp- 
son; a pair so delicately and yet 
candidly stated that their relation- 
ship has enormous power and mean- 
ing. So long has Miss Hellman lived 
with these people and observed the 
very marrow of their beings that 
each of their human involvements 
suggests a whole separate story. Yet 
with this full knowledge, her. disci- 
pline has permitted her to reveal 
only enough of them to further one 
story of two steaming summer days 
in the Berniers home, and _ the 
brutality of this one kind of love. 
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It is this economy and this dis- 
cipline which distinguish her play- 
writing from that of Tennessee 
Williams, for at first glance a certain 
preoccupation with human de- 
formity—Southern at that—compels 
a comparison. In Toys in the Attic, 
Miss Hellman has dealt with a num- 
ber of unlovely or painful states of 
being, from incest to miscegnation 
to retardation; and in the end her 
Julian is not only a beaten soul but 
a beaten and bloody body. But so 
real and rounded are these people 
(even to the extent of being often 
funny) that no sense of gratuitous 
shock or sensation prevails. Miss 
Hellman’s characters may be—like 
all those of good fiction—composed 
of remembered realities, but you do 
not feel, as Williams can make you 
feel, that they are part of a private 
exorcism shared in public. The dif- 
ference here seems to be between a 
deep but controlled involvement 
and a dark obsession. And although 
both are equally brilliant craftsmen, 
and Mr. Williams more a master of 
verbal music than Miss Hellman, 
hers is the more consistent integrity: 
she will do nothing for effect alone, 
although she well knows how. Cer- 
tainly, Toys in the Attic makes no 
concessions. The Berniers life, cen- 
tered as it is on privation—of love 
no less than of money—is not a be- 
guiling one. Julian and his strange, 
ignorant, lost little wife are not 
particularly endearing. Only Mis’ 
Prine and her Henry cast allure- 
ment on the stage, and then only 
mysteriously and briefly. 


su you hang on their every word, 
not only because Miss _ Hell- 
man has made them speak as they 
truly would, but because Maureen 
Stapleton and Jason Robards, Jr., 
and Irene Worth and Ann Revere 
and Percy Rodriguez and Rochelle 
Oliver superbly recognize their real- 
ity. And to their director, Arthur 
Penn, goes the credit for shaping— 
from Toys in the Attic and The 
Miracle Worker—two of the pitifully 
few evenings this winter when the- 
ater becomes experience. 
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Alexis de Tocqueville 





TO AMERICA 
Edited bj . 
J. P. Mayer | ph 


Tocqueville's commentaries on his 
historic visit to America. “We are 
brought magically close to the peo- 
ple and the land of Jacksonian 
America . . . Tocqueville's observa- 
tions come upon us with a shock of 
recognition, as though he were 
speaking not of our ancestors, but 
of ourselves.” —Maurice Dolbier, 
N.Y. Herdld Tribune $6.50 
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A Puerto Rican | J ‘ 
Life Histor) H 


Done following a complete anthro- 
pological study of the community in 
which the subject lives, this auto- 
biography of an intelligent though 
uneducated worker attempts to docu- 
ment culture change, seen through the 
eyes of one man. Illustrated. $5.00 
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Margaret Read 


CHILDREN 
OF THEIR 
FATHERS 
Growing Up 
Among the Ngoni 
of Nyasaland 


Useful to those who seek to under- 
stand the relative roles of the home, 
the school, and the local society in 
the training of children, this study 
cites Ngoni child-training principles 





applicable to our own problems of 


adolescent maladjustment. 








Illustrated. $4.75 
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The World of ‘Le Monde’ 


JOSEPH KRAFT 


y ign MILITARY COUP that swept 
parliamentary democracy from 
the Sudan on November 17, 1958, 
must have perplexed even the keen- 
est students of Arab-African affairs. 
A New York Times dispatch from 
Khartoum on that day reported 
the event in detail, then went adrift 
on a sea of negative speculation: 
“There was no outward evidence 
that there was any pro-Nasser influ- 
ence in the coup. But. . .” “Our 
Own Correspondent,” writing from 
Khartoum for the London Times, 
was equally in the dark but managed 
to find an official source for the con- 
fusion. “Diplomats,” the dispatch 
said, “appeared to be a little lost 
about the origins of the new régime.” 

But to readers of the Paris evening 
paper Le Monde, what supposedly 
baffled the diplomats had for three 
days been an open book. “The 
Battle of the Nile,” an unsigned 
article written in Paris and pub- 
lished on the first page of Le Monde 
on November 14, described the 
crumbling of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Sudan under pressure 
from Colonel Nasser, and predicted 
that continuing democracy would 
mean another conquest for Cairo. It 
concluded with what was in fact the 
explanation of the November 17 
coup—that the one way to fend off 
Egyptian domination of the Sudan 
was “intervention in political life by 
the armed forces.” 

So happy an intimation of coming 
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events might, in almost any other 
paper, be set down to luck. Not at 
Le Monde. It is written and edited 
with the special care reserved for 
those newspapers, more select in 
tone and circulation than the others, 
which serve as mouthpiece and 
ear trumpet for a national elite. 
Le Monde is the paper in France, as 
the Times of London and of:-New 
York are in Britain and the United 
States, and like them it provides a 
limited—but influential—public with 
serious information set forth in sober 
accents. 

Of those who buy 210,000 Le 
Mondes daily, nearly half (44.5 per 
cent) are businessmen, bankers, or 
engineers. A fifth are in the liberal 
professions, and nearly that many 
(17.5 per cent) in the higher rungs 
of the administration. Alone among 
the Paris dailies, Le Monde counts 
a substantial portion of its reader- 
ship outside the capital (20,000 





abroad, 80,000 in the French prov- 
inces and North Africa). 

Generally half of each day’s 
twelve- or sixteen-page edition is 
given over to foreign news, while two 
or three of the pages (including a 
third of the first page) deal with do- 
mestic politics; another two pages 
treat of economics and business. Criti- 
cism, at a higher level than routine 
reviewing, is the hallmark of its cul- 
tural section, one feature being long 
articles on proper usage of the French 
language. Sports take up about one 
per cent of the total space, and such 
frills as cartoons, funnies, contests, 
charities, and even pictures are out. 
On a typical day studied in a UNESCO 
survey, advertising, which plays a 
much smaller role in the financing 
of European papers than it does in 
the American press, filled twenty- 
three per cent of Le Monde’s space, 
as against twenty-nine per cent for 
the Times of London and forty-six 
per cent for the New York Times. 


— ROUND OFF the picture of an 
Establishment paper, almost every- 
body, rightly or wrongly, believes 
that Le Monde reflects the enlight- 
ened official view., Indeed, in an 
extraordinary message of April 22, 
1948, the French Foreign Ministry 
(of which it has been said, “Never 
believe anything until it has been 
denied by the Quai d’Orsay”) in- 
structed its representatives that it 
“was important to dissipate” the 
idea that “Le Monde serves as the 
spokesman . . . of our diplomacy.” 

Besides the restraint of an Estab- 
lishment paper, moreover, Le Monde 
is distinguished by a selectivity alien 
to its nearest counterparts. The New 
York Times pursues, as its slogan 
proclaims, “all the news.” A tradition 
of nearly two centuries gives the 
Times of London its rigid format. 
In contrast, the making of Le Monde 
is every day an act of purposeful 
choice. Like the great dailies of yore, 
it bears the imprint of a single 
mind—the mind of its director, 
Hubert Beuve-Méry. 

Few local boys have ever made bet- 
ter. Beuve, as he is generally called, 
was born to poor people of Paris in 
1902, worked his way (trundling a 
pushcart for a junk dealer) through 
lycée and university, after which he 
came under the influence of the 
Dominicans. In 1928 he went to 
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Prague as a teacher in the French 
Institute. Six years later, when Cen- 
tral Europe began to boil, Beuve be- 
came the Prague correspondent of 
Le Temps, the finest French paper 
of the interwar years. Munich, which 
Beuve opposed and Le Temps sup- 
ported, brought about his resigna- 
tion. During the war he served first 
in the French Army and then in the 
Resistance, where, working for the 
clandestine press, he took the pen 
name Sirius, a fit symbol for the 
detached observation in which he 
specializes. 

Late in 1944, with Le Temps 
proscribed for collaboration, Beuve 
was asked by the de Gaulle govern- 
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ment to set up Le Monde as its suc- 
cessor. For plant, style, and some of 
his personnel, he borrowed from 
Le Temps. Newsprint, which was 
scarce, he acquired through the per- 
sonal intervention of de Gaulle. 
For the rest, Beuve built Le Monde 
from the ground up. 


AS A RULE newspapers make pre- 

vious newspaper experience the 
supreme virtue; and thus, in the 
United States, men who have never 
been far from a copy desk decide on 
the play of stories about the Pentagon 
which may be written by veterans 
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of work in the police courts. But 
Beuve had lived in Prague six years 
before he began working for Le 
Temps. By that time he knew 
Czechoslovakia, its language, people, 
and politics. If not an expert, he was 
a sophisticated specialist with a pas- 
sion for his subject. He has made 


Le Monde a newspaper of sophisti- | 


cated specialists. 
In hiring, Le Monde emphasizes 
education over experience. Michel 


Tatu, who recently began to cover 
the Soviet Union for the paper, 
is a student of Soviet affairs not yet 
past his thirtieth birthday. When 
Robert Kemp, Le Monde’s drama 
critic, died last year, the paper 


picked as successor a young prize- 
winning novelist, Bertrand Poirot- 
Delpech. Jean Planchais, who writes 
on French military affairs, 
cover them fourteen years ago, when 
he was only twenty-five. 


From such beginnings, Le Monde 


has built up a basic reportorial staff 
including men with something like 
eminence in every field. The chief 
political writer, Jacques 
a recognized authority, known not 
only at the Palais Bourbon and the 
Hotel Matignon but also at the 
Sorbonne, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as the author of three 


first-rate analytical books, including | 


one on peasant politics put out un- 
der university imprimatur. The 
paper's literary critic, 
ot, is one of France’s 


ber of the French Academy. 


‘7 THE BASIC STAFF are editors 
graduated from the reporting | 


ranks and charged with specialized 
responsibilities: director of diplo- 
matic affairs, of economic affairs, of 
cutural affairs, and so on. These 
meet with Beuve every morning to 
block out each day’s two editions: 
one for Paris appearing at 1:30 p.M.; 
a second for Paris, the provinces, and 
foreign parts, appearing at 4:30. To 
a degree rare in any journal, they 
succeed in fitting the news into 
meaningful categories. 

Major running stories are placed 
on the first page under a synoptic 
head: GENERAL EISENHOWER’S MEET- 
ING WITH DE GAULLE, for instance. 


All late-breaking news goes on the | 
| 


back page. On the pages in between, 
related stories are grouped so that a 
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best-known 
novelists and dramatists, and a mem- | 
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reader can easily find everything the 
paper contains on any specific 
theme. Economic matters are all in- 
cluded on the same page or pages 
under a banner headline: LA VIE 
ECONOMIQUE. Similarly with the oth- 
er special departments. A real effort 
is made to departmentalize even the 
general news. A recent page 6, for 
instance, included, under the head 
DEVELOPMENT OF EAST-WEST RELA- 
rions, a dispatch on that question 
from Washington which was contin 
ued over from page 1, plus items 
in the same vein from Warsaw, Mos- 
cow, Bonn, Berlin, and Vienna, plus 
a review of the views expressed on 
the issue by the French press. 

\long with a deliberate arrange- 
ment of news items goes a large vol- 
ume of analytic writing. On a big 
involving, say, simultaneous 
developments in Geneva, London, 
and Paris, a three- or four-paragraph 
“precede,” weaving together all the 
developments, is usually written by 
the Paris staff and placed atop the 
individual dispatches. The left-hand 
column of the front page is always 
given over to a daily “Bulletin du 
Monde,” or editorial, printed in 
slightly bolder type than the rest 
of the paper, and written either by 
Beuve, in which case it is signed 
Sirius, or by the departmental edi- 
tors. The “Bulletin,” however, is far 
less an expression of opinion than 
an explanation of what has hap- 
pened or is about to happen. Wide 
use is also made of series, but as 


story 


serious news items, not circulation 
builders poking into private lives. 
In September of last year, for ex- 
ample, Le Monde published series 
on “Ten Years of Communism in 


China,” “Britain in the Atomic 
Era,” “The American Trade Un- 
ions,” ““The Future of the French 


Economy,” “Franco-American Rela- 
tions,” and “Iran on the Road to 
Recovery.” 


— so broad a range, mistakes 
inevitably crop up. The series on 
\merican labor repeatedly referred 
to Jimmy Hoffa’s union as_ the 
“Teamster’s Brotherwood.” Describ- 
ing a union vote at one juncture, 
the author indicated that assent was 
signified by saying “I.” In an effort 
to make this usage _ intelligible, 
Le Monde compounded the error by 
explaining in a footnote that the 


16 


“Il” was short for “I agree,” as 
“d’ac” is short for ‘“d’accord.” But 
no matter how remote the subject, 
the self-consciously apologetic note 
so common to the American press 
when it tackles unfamiliar matters 
is absent from Le Monde. And if the 
paper sometimes tries to make clear 
what is inexplicable, it scrupulous- 
ly avoids the barbarity of repeating 
the twice-told and explaining what 
everybody knows. 

One of its best devices, indeed, is 
a means of avoiding rambling bio- 
graphical accounts of fairly well- 
known people who come into the 
news. When such names occur, 
Le Monde provides at the end of 


the news dispatch a brief curricu- 
lum vitae, written in Who’s Who 
style. 

Similarly, the paper lists radio 
and TV programs, but does not ac- 
company the list with a long prose 
catalogue of the same schedule. A 
great many of its stories are simply 
statements that on the occasion of 
such-and-such, so-and-so said—after 
which there follows a lengthy quo- 
tation. For like good conversation- 
alists, the sophisticated specialists 
who make Le Monde are prepared 
to share what is to be said with the 
rest of the company. They know 
about reading between the lines, and 





sometimes they even seem to leave 
a little extra space for the alert read- 
er. This, for instance, was Le 
Monde’s report of an item which 
elsewhere filled pages: “Maria Callas 
and Aristotle Onassis left Cannes 
today aboard the Greek shipper’s 
yacht, en route for an unknown 
destination.” 


ie OTHER shaping element in 
Beuve’s background, _ besides 
Prague, was the Dominican influence 
—a force which, though little re- 
marked outside France, has had 
the most profound impact inside. 
Liberal compared with the Jesuits, 
the Dominicans have sought eve 
since Napoleon’s day to square the 
principles of the Church with the 
principles of the French Revolution. 
In the last century some of France's 
most generous minds were in their 
camp, while in the twentieth century 
the same spirit has flowered as a 
mass conscience bearing witness 
against the abomination of two 
world wars and the great depres- 
sion. Its exponents embrace princi- 
ples of the purest morality and a 
social policy harking back to primi- 
tive Christian communities. Their 
works include the Catholic trade 
unions and youth groups, the ill- 
fated worker-priest movement, and 
a wide variety of missions to the 
underdeveloped countries. They 
manned the left wing of France's 
Christian Democrats (M.R.P.), and 
to them is due part of the spirit 
of rapprochement with Germany. 
If the columns of Le Monde breathe 
any philosophy, it is the philosophy 
of Christian socialism. 

In domestic politics, high moral 
ground was the vantage point taken 
by Le Monde from the very first. 
Beuve’s editorials, in season and 
out, flayed the “impotence, foolish- 
ness, and blindness of men, the mal- 
functioning of institutions,” and the 
tendency to cheat rather than gov- 
ern. So intent was Beuve on personal 
shortcomings, in fact, that Le 
Monde, along with most of the rest 
of the world, ignored a supreme 
accomplishment of the Fourth Re- 
public—an economic modernization 
rivaling, if not surpassing, that 
of West Germany. 

In the general castigation, there 
was one “brief but brilliant ex- 
ception”—Mendeés-France, in whom 
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Beuve found “clear common sense,” 
‘quiet determination,” “good faith,” 
ind “astonishing physical endur- 
ince.” Though General de Gaulle’s 
‘glory as wartime chief of state” is 
icknowledged, he has still not won 
he blessing of Sirius as_ political 
eader. After the war Beuve _ re- 
woached him for “asserting in all 
ircumstances, as if it were dogma, 
he primacy of French power” and 
‘for taking to himself all the credit 
vhile burdening others with the deb- 
ts.” The general’s statement that 
© Was prepared to take office after 
he Algiers uprising of May 13, 
1958, was for Beuve a “reinforce- 
nent of secession.”” Even now, 
though there are signs of softening, 
Beuve remains sharply critical of 
de Gaulle and his theme of grandeur. 
‘Will France be greater when it has 
exploded a Hiroshima-type bomb,” 
he asked before the Sahara bomb 
was exploded, “or, rather, will it 
only cease to be innocent in order to 
become capable of all the atomic 
abominations?” 


es PLE also enters into the neu- 
 tralist attitude that has earned 


Le Monde violent attacks, including | 


one charge by Pierre Brisson, editor 
of the morning Figaro, that Le 
onde was run by asexués. Etienne 
Gilson, the Catholic historian and 
philosopher, first sounded the Le 
Monde neutralist note on March 
2, 1949, in an article urging French- 
men to strike out toward a Third 
Force unless the United States gave 
solid guarantees of intent to defend 
the Continent. Since then Le Monde, 
while unremittingly hostile to the 
Communists, has repeatedly forced 
io the surface doubts about Amer- 
ican willingness and moral fitness to 
save Europe. The Fechteler  inci- 
dent of 1952, when Le Monde re- 
printed with enormous fanfare an 
article on naval strategy which it 
crroneously attributed to the then 
'1.$. Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
iiral William Fechteler, arose be- 
‘ause of an eagerness to show that 
ihe United States was adopting a 


peripheral strategy and dodging 
its responsibilities for European 
defense. 

More recently, neutralism has 


ierged with the European unity 
movement, the Old World being 
‘alled together to redress the balance 
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against the two new ones. Since 
Beuve is a fairly consistent supporter 
of Europe and since the United 
States is too, he has felt able to tone 
down anti-American strictures. Still, 
there is an evident hankering to 
have done with the two superpowers. 
“Why not,” Beuve has asked, “a 
European, or better still Euratrican, 
Third Force between the powerful 
Empires of East and West?” 

The African reference underlines 
still a third Dominican attitude, it 
being an article of their faith that 
God is not necessarily a Frenchman. 
Early on, Beuve perceived that as 
the victory “of 1918 could not assure 
preservation of France’s European 
vassals, so the victory of 1945 was not 
going to stay the progressive disin- 
tegration of the colonial empire 
built in the nineteenth century.” 
Indo-China he wrote off as a “run- 
ning sore” which “poisons the whole 
life of the nation.” On Algeria, 
Le Monde has repeatedly broken 
stories exposing local poverty and 
the French Army’s brutal methods. 
The first study of systematic use of 
torture in Algeria was written by a 
leading contributor to Le Monde, 
Pierre-Henri Simon. 


| thie ANY NEWSPAPER to be so con- 
sistently free of nationalist prej- 
udice is a remarkable thing, and no- 
where more so than in France, where 
the press has hardly been noted for 
independence. To be sure, the spec- 
tacular sordidness of the prewar 
years has passed out of vogue. 
But so has the Resistance ideal of 
“a divorce between power and 


thought.” Of the eight Paris dailies | 


besides Le Monde which count cir- 
culation in six or more figures, 
L’Humanité (218,000) and Libéra- 
tion (118,000) hew to the Commu- 
nist party line; La Croix (153,000) is 
a church paper; and the Parisien 
Libéré (880,000), a “concierge’s pa- 
per” carrying little serious news. 
The other four are owned by large 
commercial interests loath to offend 
the national temper. One textile 
magnate, Marcel Boussac, controls 
the morning L’Aurore (475,000), 
while its rival, Le Figaro (510,000), 
is jointly owned by another textile 
man, Jean Prouvost, and the sugar 
baron Ferdinand Beghin. France- 
Soir (1,345,000) and Paris-Presse 
(185,000), the two big evening pa- 
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pers, are controlled by the distribut 
ing firm of Hachette. 

Le Monde, in contrast, is staff 
owned, the major interest being held 
personally by Beuve-Méry. Probably 
no other staff-owned paper in the 
world has attained the first rank 
The paper does not lose money; but 
lacking a backer, it has never been 
able to modernize the ancient equip 
ment in the Rue des Italiens, or to 
accumulate a reserve that would be 
proof against a general economic 
slurp. Its editorial stafl is known as 
the poorest paid and hardest-work 
ing in Paris, and so highly placed 
an employee as the chief political 
reporter has to file for the provincial 
press in order to support himsell. 
Eflorts to raise the price have repeat 
edly run aloul of government regula 
tions that include the cost of a 
newspaper in the basic wage-price in 
dex. Like all newspapers, Le Monde 
has suffered trom the sharply rising 
costs. ol newsprint and from com- 
petition trom television. With the 
rest ol the Paris dailies, it has had 
to meet the challenge of the French 
provincial press, which has improved 
notably in the postwar years. In ad- 
dition, there has been the friction 
usual to group ownership. 


B' t Le Monde has not only gone on 
day alter day; it has maintained 
its unique independence. Against the 
kinds of influence there 
almost finicky in- 
tegrity. Passion for their work, pal- 
pable at every level of the staff, guards 
against the more subtle and wide- 


crassel 


stands Beuve’s 


spread type of corruption—soltening 
of the brain in the good, gray waters 


of the conventional wisdom. 
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Parkinson a la Poujade 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


"T’ne Law anp rue Prorirs, by C. North- 
cote Parkinson. Houghton Mifflin. 
S350. 


Prolessor Parkinson, as doubtless 
evervone knows, is the author of an 
article which appeared in the Econ- 
omist some vears ago showing that as 
Britain's ships and colonies declined 
in number, the number of people 
needed for their administration in 
creased. It was an amusing piece, not 
without appeal to those who asso 
ciate government with sin. The 
author then produced a number ol 
other essays in similar vein, and the 
resulting book, 
was an immediate best-seller. When 
a subsequent and serious volume on 
political theory, The Evolution of 
Political Thought, produced no 
similar reaction, Professor Parkin 
son evidently reached some rathei 
firm conclusions on how to make his 
way in this Republic: we go fon 
amusing books assailing the insanity 
of bureaucrats. It is not too much to 
hope that he will be proved wrong. 

For his humor in this volume Pro- 
lessor Parkinson depends heavily on 
engaging references to  himself— 
Parkinson’s Second Law is much 
mentioned; on the invention of 
funny names for people and places— 
Senator Dimwit, County Auditor 
Poco Pianissimo, Police Chief Mike 
O'Hara, and a state capital called 
Clewless City all appear in one para- 
graph; and on puns—the Anglo-Sax- 
on Waste Line and the American 
Bust are both (somehow) symbols of 
waste. I am not deeply affected by 
this, but tastes differ. What is very 
clear is that Professor Parkinson’s 
wholly serious reaction to the prob- 
lems of taxation is on a par with 
that of M. Poujade and his less 
enlightened followers. And __ the 
author is very serious, at least about 
taxes. 


Parkinson’s Law, 


a IS HIS CONTENTION that public 
servants are distinguished from 
worthy and decent people purely by 
the fact that they are prodigious 


wastrels. It is as simple as that. And 
being wastrels, they press for moi 
waste. Ch 
means higher taxes, which first caus 
inflation and then 
power ol the state. (The more con 
mon cause of inflation, which is hig! 
expenditures not covered by taxes 
is not known to the author.) Fo: 
demonstration, Professor Parkinson 
draws with rather more flouris! 
than relevance on a variety of his 
torical examples and on the insan 
ities, as he sees them, of contempo 
rary British practice. 

British bureaucratic waste, as the 
author seems to have sensed, is not 
the very best sort of thing for a book 
that is meant to entice American 
conservatives. So working rathe 
hastily, he has also dug up some 
(American examples. These include 
samples of the material included in 
the appendix of the Congressional 
Record and housekeeping bulletins 
of the United States Department ol 
Agriculture. Regrettably, no one 
told the author that it is now some 
years since even the laziest Washing: 
ton correspondent has had the 
courage to use these moth-eaten 
items even on his dullest day. (In 
addition, Professor Parkinson cites 
some missile projects that were 
discontinued after large sums had 
been spent on them. But this was 
the result of imposing the kind ol 
limits on public outlays that he 
himself recommends.) The existence 
of such waste enables Professor Par- 
kinson to conclude that all modern 
increases in public outlays are 
money down a rathole. 

Apart from the writs of Miss 
Vivien Kellems, to which he has d» 
voted possibly unparalleled atten- 
tion, Professor Parkinson appears 10 
have relied for his knowledge of 
taxation on two authorities. One ol 
these is John R. McCulloch, a vo'- 
uble nineteenth-century figure who 
was the Will Durant of the classic«| 
economists. The other, like the 
author a Britisher who has become 


and more money to 


destroy = th 
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sensitive to the applause of the 
American Right, is Mr. Colin Clark. 
Mr. Clark’s most recent recommen- 
dation was that we cut educational 
outlays should competition with the 
Soviets get serious. In proving that 
high taxes are a cause of national 
decline, Parkinson sets a 
new standard of statistical irrele- 
vance by comparing the tax burdens 
of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Italy, Japan, and other coun- 
tries without taking into account 
the differences in income. He con- 
tents himself by saying that these 
might be important. So far as one 
can tell, the comparisons were not 
meant to be funny. 


Prolessoi 


Saari is a very difficult matter, 
* and Parkinson is a 
political scientist and a humorist, so 
that his errors are perhaps forgiv- 
able—or certainly would be if he 
had written about dogs. But he also 
takes some very curious positions for 
a political scientist. ‘Thus, Canadians 
will learn with interest that their 
governors-general really govern and 


Professor 


that John Buchan, the novelist, 
“governed” them successfully. In 
Professor Parkinson's system, there 


is no particular relation between 
economic policy and political stabil- 
ity. So it has not occurred to him 
that the progressive income tax, 
which he utterly abhors, may have 
contributed to social contentment 
and thus to political calm. Most po- 


litically astute adults have almost 
certainly wondered what would have 
happened to the economic and hence 
to the political life of the United 
States if there had been a continual 
growth in the great fortunes of fifty 
vears ago and with no effort at abate- 
ment. Most will that the 
political climate might by now be a 
trifle ugly and that among the po- 
tential sufferers might be those with 
the most to lose. While this is not a 
verv sophisticated line of specula- 
tion, it is beyond the political hori- 
vons of Professor Parkinson. 

American conservatives of the 
bureaucrat-baiting, tax-hating stripe 
have always been rather short of 
persuasive prophets. So they extend 
an avid welcome to articulate ar- 
rivals on these shores whose message 
is to avoid the calamitous march to 
socialism, serfdom, public spending, 
taxation, and decay that character- 
ives the country they have just left 
and on which they are able to report 
firsthand. This applause, though 
enraptured, does not last very long, 
for the advice has little relation to 
the contemporary reality. The audi- 
ence enjoys for a brief moment its 
vision of taxless, regulation-free, 
union-lree, and wellare-free Arcadia 
and then returns to the world as it 
is. Those who contribute to 
furtive visions may conceivably cause 
more joy than damage. There will 
now be a brief round of clapping 
Parkinson. 


concede 
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Mundt’s Labor Lost 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


Sone Enewy Wirtin, by Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. Harper. $3.95. 
The hearings of Senator McClellan’s 
committee investigating the labor 
movement were shocking and sensa- 
tional. That much was obvious while 
they were in progress. But they were 
also ironic, and this was not quite so 
apparent at the time. Some members 
of the committee, led by Senator 
Mundt, expected their exposé to 
shatter the power of the socially 
minded trade unionists represented 
by Walter Reuther. But the poli- 
ticians (and the editorialists who 
agreed with them) cast their char- 
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acters most improbably: Dave Beck 
could not play the role of labor 
statesman and Reuther would not 
play the role of labor racketeer. 
The best material in Robert Ken- 
nedy’s new book on the hearings re- 
lates the story of this ironic reversal. 
Unfortunately, however, the bulk of 
his study merely summarizes the 
newspaper sensations produced by 
the committee which he served as 
counsel. The grim and oft-told tale 
of Teamster corruption occupies the 
center of the narrative, but there 
is little attempt to face the complex 
problems . of proposed legislation; 
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perhaps that would be too much to 
expect of a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Kennedy family in a year of 
Presidential decision. 

This is not to say that Robert Ken- 
nedy has written a campaign tract 
for his brother. The Enemy Within 
bristles with citations from the com- 
mittee record and anecdota from the 
counsel’s office. But the most inter- 
esting insight comes almost by way 
of footnote. It develops out of Ken- 
nedy’s irritation with the Republi- 
cans on the committee. They had, 
Kennedy relates, launched a smear 
campaign charging that the counsel 
and his brother were tools of Walter 
Reuther. In telling his side of the 
story, Kennedy documents the re- 
vealing ironies of the committee’s 
investigation. 

As Kennedy recounts it, the Re- 
publicans on the committee were 
confident that the hearings would 
expose the social unionists. These 
labor leaders, most of them from the 
old cio, were identified with the 
Democratic Party. Actually, the lines 
were not so neatly partisan as Ken- 
nedy implies. Southern Democrats, 
outraged at the role of the social 
unionists in their party, also had a 
stake in the expected disclosures. 
This line-up of conservativism versus 
liberalism was the background for 
some of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the hearings. 


8 igee FIRST REVERSAL came with the 
appearance of Dave Beck of the 
Teamsters. At this distance, it is 
hard to remember the old image of 
Beck. But there was a time when the 
Teamster leader was feted by North- 
western businessmen, praised by the 
American Medical Association, and 
celebrated in many an editorial as a 
labor leader who kept to the busi- 
ness of wages and hours without in- 
volving himself in far-reaching social 
planning. This view survived in some 
quarters through Dave Beck’s first 
session in the witness chair. At the 
beginning of the hearings, he was 
allowed to philosophize. A leading 
Republican member of the commit- 
tee congratulated him on his solid 
labor statesmanship. 

The illusion was shattered as soon 
as Beck departed from the lofty 
plane of abstraction. As the sordid 
story of his financial deals unfolded, 
the Teamsters’ leader became the ob- 
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ject of political contempt rather 
than adulation. The Republicans, 
as Kennedy describes the situation, 
tried to get revénge by turning 
their attention to the social union- 
ists. They demanded a _ thorough 
hearing on the bitter United Auto- 
mobile Workers strike against the 
Kohler Company, even though no 
new material had been turned up 
through investigation. At this point 
some of the conservatives planted 
stories that Robert Kennedy and his 
brother were shielding Reuther. But, 
Kennedy continues, as the date for 
the public sessions on the Kohler 
strike approached, the senatorial 
conservatives panicked. They real- 
ized that Reuther could be a highly 
articulate opponent, not easily out- 
witted or outtalked. 

The Republicans thereupon fought 
against having Reuther lead off in 
the Kohler hearings. If this were 
done, they argued, the whole subse- 
quent investigation would turn into 
an anticlimax. Kennedy writes that 
he agreed to all of the demands of 
the committee minority. But the in- 
evitable could only be postponed. 
Reuther performed most creditably 
and the whole conservative theory 
of the hearings was reduced to a 
farce. Beck was sent on his way to 
jail, while Reuther and the social 
unionists emerged relatively un- 
scathed. 

Kennedy annotates this fascinating 
story from the partisan vantage point 
of his hostility to the committee Re- 
publicans. But since he avoids a 
serious analysis of the American 
labor movement, he tends to miss the 
larger implications of his own nar- 
rative. In other sections of the book 
he makes it clear that he distinguishes 
between the “bad” unionists of the 
Beck type and the “good” labor 
leaders of George Meany’s AFL-CIO. 
But he does not give these terms a 
deeper reference. 


B* AND LARGE, most of the union 
leaders who left the hearings dis- 
credited came from the conservative 
wing of the labor movement. Belong- 
ing to unions steeped in the old 
Gompers tradition of business union- 
ism, they avoided involvement with 
broad social issues. More often than 
not, they had voted for Eisenhower. 
The social unionists, on the other 
hand, were shown to be relatively 
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free of corruption and ties with the 
racketeers. This distinction between 
types of unions and unionists was 
the ultimate irony that so con- 
founded the Republicans on _ the 
McClellan Committee. 

Union conservativism is not, of 
course, synonymous with labor cor- 
ruption. There are naturally many 
honest and sincere business union- 
ists. But the structure of the tra- 
ditionalist unions makes them more 
open to racket infiltration and shady 
deals. The union ideology is per- 
meated with the more dubious busi- 
ness values; the union institutions 
are more bureaucratic than those of 
the industrial unions that are usu- 
ally the source of social unionism. 
In short, though the conservative 
unions are not necessarily corrupt, 
they have less internal delense 
against corruption. 

In the socially minded unions, on 


the other hand, an idealistic motiva- 
tion for leadership persists even 
though the organizational elan of 
the 1930's has largely disappeared. 
And although there has been a post- 
war trend toward bureaucratic proc- 
esses in these unions too, the mem- 
bership still has a considerable say 
in the management of their affairs. 
Taken together, these lactors consti- 
tute a more effective internal delense 
against the enemy within. 

Robert Kennedy does not treat 
this important distinction of union 
structure and spirit, As a result, his 
view of corruption in the labor 
movement has something of the qual- 
ity of a Western movie: it is a vision 
of a struggle between good guys and 
bad guys. The most valuable material 
appears by way of historical footnote 
in this partisan account of the reali- 


ties beneath the surface of the news- | 


paper sensations. 


The Gullible Eye 


JAY JACOBS 


RT AND ILLUSION: A Srupby IN THE Psy- 
4 CHOLOGY OF PicroRIAL REPRESENTATION, 
by E. H. Gombrich. Bollingen Series 
XXXV. 5. Illustrated. Pantheon. S10. 


Few painters in the history of west- 
ern art have been as strikingly orig- 
inal, and probably no single one has 
been responsible for as many major 
innovations in his craft, as the 
sixteenth-century Flemish genius 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder. And vet, 
his astonishing inventiveness and 
the almost unparalleled freshness of 
his vision notwithstanding, Brueghel 
was well aware of and deeply in- 
fluenced by the work of other men. 
Had the van Eyck brothers, Diirer, 
Bosch, and Titian never existed, the 
palpable world in which Brueghel 
lived would have remained  sub- 
stantially what it was. His pictures, 
though, could hardly have had that 
particular appearance we now in- 
stantly conjure up at the mention of 
his name. 


{gow UNORIGINAL reflections on 

the inescapable pressures im- 
posed upon an artist by tradition 
were stimulated by an advertisement 
for a new book on Brueghel that 
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appeared under the rubric “A virgin 
eye unhampered by convention.” I 
noticed the ad just after finishing 
E. H. Gombrich’s Art and Illusion, 
a work designed to substantiate its 


author’s earlier assertions (in The 


Story of Art) that “No artist can 
‘paint what he sees’ and discard all 
conventions.” Once lost, optical vir- 
ginity, like any other virginity, is 
gone forever. And, desirable as a 
condition of pristine innocence 
might be in any artist, the plain fact 
is, as Professor Gombrich abundant- 
ly demonstrates, that every painter 
is deprived of his innocence by the 
very works that inspire him to take 
up his craft in the first place. 
Equipped with our own notions 
of how things look, we find much 
of the art of the past naive, stylized, 
and “unrealistic.” We tend to lose 
sight of the fact that the history of 
the visual arts—at least until expres- 
sionism set in—is largely the record 


of men’s attempts (often considered | 


completely successful in their own 
times) to depict the visible world 
faithfully. Relief renderings of the 
plants brought back to Egypt from 
Svria by the pharaoh Thutmose III 
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three and a half millennia ago seem 
so stylized to contemporary botanists 
that they hesitate to identify the 
subjects—but the pharaoh himself 
pronounced them true copies. An- 
cient Greek painting, whatever vir- 
tues we may ascribe to it, hardly 
accords with our concept of “magic 
realism”; but according to Pliny, 
Zeuxis, whose painted grapes de- 
ceived the birds, was in turn tricked 
into trying to draw aside a curtain 
painted by Parrhasius. The frescoes 
of Giotto, to which we might apply 
almost any complimentary adjective 
except “realistic,” inspired Boccaccio 
to write, “There is nothing which 
Giotto could not have painted in 
such a manner as to deceive the 
sense of sight.” And so it. has gone, 
down through the ages. 


eters: the images we can ac- 
cept as more or less “true to life” 
might well appear incomprehen- 
sible to the men of other times. 
I've read somewhere that Arab dig- 
nitaries mistook perfectly conven- 
tional English portraits of them- 
selves (drawn for T. E. Lawrence’s 


The Seven Pillars of Wisdom) for 
representations of camels. Rowley, 
the eminent writer on Chinese art, 
relates that Chinese painters, con- 
fronted with traditional western 
portraits featuring heavy chiaro- 
scuro, wondered why anyone would 
want to paint men as though they 
were white on one side and Negro 
on the other. 

Art and Illusion is a thorough, 
lucid, and unusually readable study 
of the psychology of visual percep- 
tion; a convincing explanation of 
why “different ages and different 
nations have represented the visual 
world in such different ways.” Stated 
briefly (and somewhat unfairly), the 
burden of Professor Gombrich’s 
four-hundred-odd pages of argument 
is that a good deal of what men see, 
or think they see, is heavily colored 
by what they know, or want to 
know; the great artists were great 
not because they were “unhampered 
by convention” but because they 
managed, occasionally and with 
great effort, to recast the conventions 
without which art would have no 
meaning. 
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= TORRENTS OF SPRING, by Ivan Tur- 
genev. Translated by David Magar- 
shack. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 

In 1840, a young Russian named 
Sanin, the principal character in 
Turgenev’s The Torrents of Spring, 
was exposed to the perils of travel 
in Europe—and nearly got home 
safe. When catastrophe overtook him 
he was in Germany with only a few 
interminable stagecoach days be- 
tween him and the probability of 
pursuing a long, useless, but not un- 
happy life of Russian indecision: 
whether or not to marry some 
neighboring landowner’s daughter, 
whether to be kind to his serfs or, 
like Turgenev’s mother, to beat 
them. The Italian sunlight had not 
held him, and Turgenev, who wrote 
as a Francophile with the resent- 
ments of 1870 in mind, has depicted 
a Germany that could not possibly 
retain anyone except perhaps in 
some international watering place 
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such as Wiesbaden: the food was 
atrocious, he thought, the theater 
emphatic and commonplace, the peo- 
ple dull. So that on that fatal sum- 
mer morning when Sanin left his 
Frankfort hotel for a stroll, he was 
in the self-satisfied state that tempts 
the gods: the traveler returning with 
hotel labels on his valises and within 
them the statuette of Narcissus pro- 
cured in Rome, the little mosaic 
tray bought in Pompeii, the polished 
leather box for cuff links and collar 
buttons acquired in Florence, the 
green glass goblet from Torcello. 
With all these trophies, together 
with the anecdote about how the 
waiter had apologized for the corked 
wine, “fresh he had _ remained,” 
writes Turgenev of Sanin, with 
“above all, that peculiar naively 
cheerful, confiding, open, at the first 
glance somewhat foolish expression, 
by which in former days one could 
recognize . . . fine young landowners, 
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as 





born and reared in our open, half- 
wild country parts. . .” 


- THE Italian spring in Rome the 

girls put on their new print 
frocks and the traveler has no time 
to pay his tribute of admiration and 
delight to the first he sees advancing 
down the Corso before there is an- 
other, and then there are two, walk- 
ing arm in arm, then a hundred 
come along, then, as with the kisses 
of Catullus, a thousand. Saved by 
the very multiplicity of beauty, Sanin 
had come forth unscathed, but Italy 
was not through with him: the many 
had prepared him for the one. That 
morning stroll in Frankfort brought 
him to Gemma. Gemma in a con- 
fectioner’s shop was an Italian love- 
liness that remained in one place, an 
image that did not suddenly break 
up and become another as in a 
kaleidoscope; Gemma could be ob- 
served. Innocence and youth could 
admire and inevitably fall in love 
with innocence and youth. Even in 
Frankfort one could be romantic 
about it: there was Gemma’s engage- 
ment to a German dolt to be broken; 
there was Gemma’s honor for which 
to fight a duel; above all there were 
enthusiastic, rash promises to make. 
Sanin would enter the Russian for- 
eign service; Sanin would sell his 
estate—only how does a young man 
conduct so complicated a business?— 
in order to live with Gemma and 
sell lemonade and candies in her 
mother’s shop. 

In romantic literature such an 
idyl could only end in disaster: Gem- 
ma might die of tuberculosis, or 
Sanin, upon learning that his serfs 
had set fire to his country house and 
that he was ruined, might generous- 
ly hand a weeping Gemma back to 
her prospering German. Turgenev, 
however, is not telling a bittersweet 
little story for young ladies in Rus- 
sian country houses to sigh over. 
He knows that spring torrents do 
not flow gently through the ordered 
channels of formal gardens. He 
knows that a young man suddenly 
awakened is vulnerable to any acci- 
dent, and that the first object of 
youthful love is no more than the 
innocent companion of an innocent 
dream. The peril is not so much that 
a rainy dawn will bring an end to 
the dream as that the dream may 
change, as dreams do, suddenly and 
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irrevocably, into a disordered night- 
mare. In the light of that sure if 
distressing knowledge, Turgenev has 
Sanin simply abandon his Gemma 
for another. She leaves the story save 
for a postscript in which it is re- 
vealed, after the traditional “years 
have passed,” that Gemma has be- 
come Mrs. Jeremy Slocum, lives at 
501 Broadway, New York, is the 
happy mother of a lovely girl who 
looks just like her, and has forgiven 
Sanin. Gemma was destined to es- 
cape a German marriage after all. 
For Sanin, Turgenev provides a 
Russian with a complaisant husband, 


and it is in Turgenev’s treatment | 


of the old story of the woman who 
enslaves her lovers and casts them 


aside that one is sharply made aware | 


of the incomparable superiority of 
Turgenev’s artistic reticence over 
the insistence on the physical me- 
chanics of passion indulged in by to- 
day’s novelists. Thus Sanin and Maria 
Nikolaevna are at the opera, con- 
cealed from view in the rear of their 
box; they do not touch each other. 
They walk in the park; the only con- 
tact is Sanin’s arm, formally offered 
and accepted. They ride in the Ger- 
man forest and still there is nothing 
explicit. Yet that ride is the all- 
revealing surge of emotion: “The 
horse took the leap, but Maria 
Nikolaevna’s hat fell off her head, 
and her curls tumbled loose over her 
shoulders. Sanin was just going to 
get off his horse to pick up the hat, 
but she shouted to him, ‘Don’t touch 
it, I'll get it myself, bent low down 
from the saddle, hooked the handle 


of her whip into the veil, and actual- | 


ly did get the hat. She put it on her 
head, but did not fasten up her 
hair . . . She looked straight before 
her and it seemed as though that 
soul longed to master everything it 
saw, the earth, the sky, the sun, the 
air itself... .”” Later, at the end of 
the ride, with the horses at a walk, 
approaching a forester’s hut, there 
are these words: “Then she looked 
at her gloves and took them off. “My 
hands will smell of leather,’ she 
said, ‘you won’t mind that? .. .’” 


ON IS GRATEFUL that a new trans- 
lation is available now that 
Constance Garnett’s (Macmillan, 
1897), closer in time to Turgenev 
and therefore perhaps more evoca- 
tive in tone, is long out of print. 
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CREATION, by 


Johnson. Harcourt, 


England is good to its novelists. The 
compactness of the physical scene, 
the articulate precision of social and 
political circumstance, the _ fine- 
grained pliancy of the language, the 
strength of its literary, moral, and 
material tradition, give to the novel- 
ist a rich, controlling framework. 
He need not create for himself, out 
ol a violent stress of imagination, the 
kind of local coherence which Faulk- 
ner has striven for in his invented 
county. He will not, like Thomas 
Wolfe, fall victim to the sheer im- 
mensity and rawness of his material. 
The surrounding presence of estab- 
lished critical values will protect him 
from those wild incongruities and 
streaks of bad taste which mar so 
many of the American classics. What- 
ever his imagination lights on—the 
houses and landscapes, the social con- 
flicts, the religious or political life of 
his characters—echoes a great reso- 
nance of accumulated meaning. 
Other poets or playwrights or novel- 
ists have been there before him, and 
their work has put on the entire Eng- 
lish setting a fine patina. The hand 
of Dickens and Thackeray still lies 
upon London; the political novelist 
of today can take up where Trollope 
left off; not even the distant nuances 
on which Jane Austen founded 
her art have lost all relevance. 
And on this island, so innocent of 
the fresh and disruptive impact of 
immigration, English preserves 
many of the tonalities and caden- 
ces it had when the novel began. 


— WAR and the social revolution 
of the late 1940’s have not al- 
tered the great fact of continuity. 
On the contrary. The very narrow- 
ing of economic and political hori- 
zons which England is now experi- 
encing has further concentrated the 
setting and the values with which 
a novelist is concerned, The country 
is more crowded than before, and 
there is a certain tiredness in its 
bones. This has sharpened the edges 
of social consciousness and brought 





the ancient practices and institutions 
of British life into more searching 
focus. As molecules collide more 
often and generate more heat when 
a gas is compressed, so a shrinkage 
of geographic and political horizons 
in a society will increase friction 
and produce a quickening of pet 
ception. 

In the recent English novel we 
find both. There is, at the moment, 
a group of writers whom one might 
call the novelists of the diminishing 
future. They show us_ lecturers 
trapped in the mean stuffiness ol 
provincial universities; smooth lads 
from the lower middle class claw- 
ing their way to the room at the 
top; soldiers or civil servants re- 
turned to dank boardinghouses from 
the lost expanse of imperial rule. 
William Golding’s Pincher Martin, 
one ol the most expressive postwar 
English novels, deals with a man 
half dead, trapped on a tiny speck 
of rock in the Atlantic. It is a bril- 
liant study in suffocation. The old 
men are tired from having seen too 
much of war and broken expecta- 
tion. The young men are angry be- 
cause anger gives the mind a chance 
to flail about in a setting that has 
grown too orderly and compact. 

But it is precisely this compact- 
ness that allows even the medi- 
ocre novelist to do work which is 
consistently professional. Over the 
last decade, there have been few Eng- 
lish novels one would unreservedly 
pronounce great. Only one, perhaps: 
Lawrence Durrell’s four-part Justine. 
And it is a crucial fact that Durrell 
avoids the English setting. On the 
other hand, there have not been 
many meteoric failures of the Nor- 
man Mailer type. The surrounding 
framework holds individual talent 
securely in place. The main body 
of recent English fiction has been 
intensely readable and __ solidly 
constructed. 

Only a compact society with a 
generally accepted code of reference 
could allow Kingsley Amis to de- 
scribe Lucky Jim as “making his 
Edith Sitwell face into the phone.” 
The touch is glorious fun, but it 
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lepends on instantaneous response. 
Cake away the assumed literacy 
1 the reader and it falls dismally 
at. And only a society in which 

great mass of art and _ history 
as been imaginatively absorbed 
ould allow Pamela Hansford John- 
m to describe a character in her 
itest novel, The Humbler Creation, 
s “some  pre-Raphaelite figure 
iourning at right angles over a 
mb.” Again, the writer presuppos- 
s that his work is surrounded by 
n assenting culture. In an Amer- 
can novel the comparison would 
eem mannered, Neither the _pre- 
Raphaelite movement nor tombal 
tatuary is of the current coin of 
\merican experience. The English 
iovelist is working in a more re- 
stricted context, but he need make 
lew concessions to illiteracy. 

Miss Hansford Johnson avails 
herself of this prerogative. Her nov- 
el is beautifully wrought, and her 
style has a classic economy: 

“The Fraser house, one of the last 
lew prefabricated boxes in the 
neighbourhood, had something of 
that awful neatness which comes 
as the result of a struggle against 
odds. It had even a sort of pretti- 
ness. The frill pinned with drawing- 
pins to the mantelpiece was of the 
same fabric as the curtains; the 
Queen, tacked to the wall above, 
had on a dress of the same yellow 
as Mrs. Fraser’s cushions. There was 
a pitiful touch of taste about the 
room, of a baffled artistic sense. At 
the core of it all was an incompre- 
hensible horror, as if a tarantula 
had been packed into a chocolate 
box.” 


| en MARK of the craftsman is 
everywhere: in “the Queen” in- 
stead of “the Queen’s picture,” in 
the way the eye is led from the 
‘rill to the curtains and then back 
io the cushions in the room; above 
ill, in the final shattering image. 
Nothing has prepared us for its 
sraphic savagery, yet it derives natu- 
ally from what comes before. 
That image is a key to The Hum- 
sler Creation. The book is a para- 
le of dangerous confinement. 
Maurice Fisher, a vicar in a London 
varish, confined in the genteel decay 
f his surroundings, and confining 
vithin himself the desire for an emo- 
‘onal and sexual relationship which 
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any other source? 

Do you believe man is capable of self-improvement and is not con- 
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Do you believe that striving to live a wholesome life is more important 
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Do you believe in the practical application of brotherhood? 
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wile iy no longer prepared to — torce Lhey set otf reverberations mind a sense of boundless space, is 
illow him. His sister-in-law Kate, that imperil the entire labric of re- crammed. And instead of directing 
trapped in the frustrations of widow ligious and social practice. the eye toward the stars, the spire 
hood and seeking some renewed «ac Matters are outwardly mended. stops short in ugly incompletion 
( o life, even at the price of social In an effort of destructive abnega Here, as in all really mature fie 
1 personal degradation. West tion, Fisher leaves his love uncon tion, the sexual intimation is ar 
lake, the down-in-the-world journal summated and Alice prepares to chored in the larger social and phile 
. mprisoned in hi thhoholism quit’ England. hate and Westlake  sophic meaning. The sexual detea 
indo essential vuale@arits Rach of marry. The dust of venomous gossip ol Maurice Fisher echoes back 
hem a captive of untulfillment, and settles again, and the annual garden — the greater terror which caused mei 
rte y sav. as does the vicar to his tete goes off without scandal: “To to mutilate church spires lest the 
shop: “LT have no sort of life. Pye morrow the Scouts would come in be thrown down by bombs. One ¢ 
mid none for vears Phei soul and clean evervthing up. the last characters Fisher meets bi 
damp th disappointment lore the novel ends “melted awa 
Phe actual tarantulas that) brin B r Nov the debris in the heart. In walking south.” Emptied olf life, 
on the crisis are not very large o1 D each of the major characters the — people melt, like apparitions. 
dramatic beasts. Fisher falls in lov quick ol lite has been broken. They Confinement has become Mis 
with a voung woman who has just will carry on like animate shadows, Hansford) Johnson's) major theme 
returned from Canada. This is a performing the functions of life but Her preceding novel, The Unspea! 





precise and subtle touch, for it is her not living. Miss Hansford Johnson able Skipton, dealt with a man 
experience of a reer, more spacious conveys the sense of abdication with trapped by his own lraudulent past 
unbiance which renders Alice Imbe: tremendous force. As he hurries Skipton (a figure inspired by Baron 
so attractive. Kate has an aflair with awav trom Alice Imber. relinquish- Gorvo) goes to seed amid the musty 
Westlake and they are involved ina ing her lorever, Fisher comes into squalors of his room in’ Bruges 
minor trafhe accident. Libby, the Vernon Square: “His church stood — Bruges, “the dead city.” Though the 


vicars chill wile, realizes that she has out against such a cramming togeth-  stvle has a glitter and ferocity ab 


lost her hold over Maurice and hears er of stars that the skv itsell was sent from The Humbler Creation, 
middle age at her back. Small and — silver. The chopped spire was ugly the same weariness pervades both. 
banal disasters. But the surround in its mutilation, it looked deteat- May one hope that Miss Hansford 
ings are so narrow, the pressures ol ed. He found himself thinking, Johnson will now look to more open 
traditional morality so strong, that They will have to restore it.” Even ground? After all, those spires are 
these minor crises have an explosive — the sky, which should convey to the — being restored. 






















QUAKER WAYS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


by ROBERT O. BYRD 





In this study, Dr. Byrd brings together and 
states carefully and accurately the beliefs, 
principles, attitudes, and practices which have 
been fundamental in the Quaker approach 
to foreign policy during the past three 
hundred years. 


A provocative comment by anthropologist 
Edmund Carpenter accompanies Arctic sketches 
by Frederick Varley and photographs of rare 
Eskimo carvings from the collection of the late 
Robert Flaherty. 


“.. not the least of the merits of Professor 


‘ 


‘, . . | found this volume tremendously exciting. Byrd's book is his ability to convey through 


. what he found he has been able to present the movement of his mind and pen something 
without violation, as an artist. He writes with of that moving quality which makes the 


wonder, with humility and empathy, and with Quaker approach to foreign policy, if 
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something like reverence. This is an important nothing else, a noble experiment in 


addition to our meager material on the conceptual Christian living.” —from the foreword by 


framework of experience, and, in addition, the Hans J. Morgenthau 


book itself is a thing of beauty”.—Dorothy Lee 
in American Anthropologist 
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